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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Admiral Beatty’s despatches on the North Sea fight 
--together with a very interesting unofficial account 
printed in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’ and the ‘‘ Scots- 
man’’ on Wednesday—show the British Fleet at its 
best. Here we have a union of valour, discretion, 
high efficiency ; and humanity, too, towards the drown- 
ing crew of an enemy’s ships. The net result of the 
action is the sinking of the German ‘‘ Blacher ’’ and 
the German ‘‘ Kolberg’’, with some very heavy 
damage done to other of the enemy’s ships, swifter 
and more powerful cruisers than the ‘‘ Bliicher’’. 
No British ship was sunk, and only one—the 
“Lion ’’-—was considerably hurt. Had it not been 
for a lucky German shot put into the feed tanks 
of the ‘‘ Lion”’, the enemy would have lost another 
ship or two. Altogether the engagement was a bril- 
liant success. It comes at a capital moment, when 
it is well we should be able to illustrate our striking 
power at sea; and it is a stern punishment on those 
libertines in war who raid defenceless coast towns. 
The Germans, as their official war book shows, 
preach the doctrine of Hell; truly, in the North Sea 
ey have themselves just had their experience of Hell 
re. 


A wondrous thing about this action is the distance 
at which it was fought. The firing actually began 
from 18,000 yards; and the ‘‘ Lion’s’’ first shot hit 
at 17,000 yards—between nine and ten miles! Let 
anyone picture, say, two English villages ten miles 
apart and try to imagine a shot fired from one pitch- 
ing accurately into a short row of cottages in the 
other. It is hard indeed to realise shooting distances 
on such a scale as this. The writer has watched 
Dreadnoughts calibrating their guns in Bantry Bay 
—the finest ship and scenery spectacle on a serene 
Summer day he has ever looked on—and even the 
distances of five and six miles in that case strike one 
as marvellous, considering the precision. But in this 


, North Sea fight we reach about double the figures. 


Yet the limit of long shooting has not yet been 
feached. The world may agree to have, for a time 


at any rate, fewer ships after this war; but their 
guns will probably carry further even than the 18,000 
yards of the ‘‘ Lion”’ and Tiger’’. 


The reports from East and West this week tell of 
small offensive movements of the Allies; but the most 
scrious fighting has been at La Bassée, where a mur- 
derous attack of the Germans in force was beaten off 
at the beginning of the week. This attack was part of 
the general ‘‘ birthday ”’ effort of the German armies— 
an effort which is said to have cost some 20,000 men. 
The weather is now at its worst for campaigning. The 
British field of operations is water-logged. The winter 
campaign is being fought at this time as much with 
frostbite and disease as with the enemy. Without the 
strictest precautions—inoculation, good food, relief, 
change of clothing—whole battalions might in a week 
be swept into the hospitals. 


But so far victory is with the Royal Army Medical 
Corps and with the commissariat and organisation of 
the camps. One point is especially to be noted. Sir 
Frederick Treves’s figures as to inoculation are as con- 
clusive as scientific evidence can be. In the first 421 
cases of typhoid fever in the present campaign only 
one death has occurred» among patients who were 
inoculated. Such evidenc& is enough for the reason- 
able soldier. It is the duty of every recruit, apart 
from mere regard for his own personal safety, to have 
himself inoculated. By neglecting this precaution he 
risks not only his life, but the chance of embar- 
rassing the Army with a sick man. He also exposes 
his comrades to infection. The risk from typhoid will 
increase as the spring advances and as germs are 
lifted on the wind. So far the devoted service of the 
doctors, helped by the care of officers and men, have 
kept disease down in a way which would have amazed 
commanders of a former generation. But disease 
would, at any moment, become the most powerful 
enemy of our forces in the field if any of the defences 


of medical science were left unguarded. : 


What are we to say, then, to the teaching of the 
anti-inoculation societies, who, for mysterious reasons 
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of their own, badger the soldier with leaflets and con- 
fuse him with strange tales? Possibly the members 
of these societies do not understand what is meant by. 
scientific proof, otherwise we must assume that they 
are ready deliberately to sacrifice the health and 
safety of the British Army to a private fetich of their 
own. These men are playing the enemy’s game. 
Were they to succeed in their object, they might do 
more damage to our Army in a week than the Germans 
have done in six months. It should really be seriously 
considered by the authorities whether something cannot 
be done to restrain at this time the crusading of anti- 
vaccination societies. Some success they undoubtedly 
have. Not all recruits are able to set the peril of 
typhoid, to them imaginary and distant, against the 
present discomfort of the doctor and his lancet. The 
anti-vaccination societies press leaflets upon these 
doubtful men—leaflets in which the exceptional case 
where inoculation has had very disagreeable results is 
presented in the liveliest manner. 


Happily, the majority of recruits in the new armies 
are intelligent enough to weigh and dismiss the absurd 
‘* evidence ’’’ offered by these societies. Nevertheless 
their work is of more potential value to the German 
War Staff than the: work of many spies. From 
the German point of view an anti-vaccination society 
would be better worth encouraging than any number of 
private wireless installations. It would be curious 
to know what these people think of our British doctors 
at the Front—the men whose devoted work is keeping 
our Army in a condition of health and fitness hitherto 
unexampled in warfare. These doctors believe that 
the virtue of inoculation has been scientifically proved 
in the present war. Presumably we are to imagine 
that these doctors are incompetent or are engaged in 
a professional conspiracy at the expense of their 
country—this at a time when they are giving their 
lives for the health and ease of our soldiers. 


Turkish and British forces are now in touch on the 
Egyptian frontier. These are probably patrols and 
advance guards. Light mountain guns have been 
brought into action. No particulars are published as 
to the armament of the Turkish expedition. We are 
quite unable to conjecture as yet whether this advance 
of the Turks on Suez is an undertaking of military 
importance or just a political demonstration required 
by the German directors. 


We wonder whether those politicians who flouted 
Lord Roberts’s proposals—and condemned them as 
‘‘ wicked ’’ so lately as 1912—realise that, owing to 
their attitude, thousands of British lives have been 
needlessly wasted already in this war? If they still 
fail to realise the terrible responsibility that rests upon 
them, they should read what Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood has to say on the subject. Sir Evelyn Wood 
cannot be stigmatised or flouted as a ‘‘ Tory ’’; and he 
was not, we think, associated directly with Lord 
Roberts’s movement; therefore his evidence is not to 
be dismissed as tainted or partisan. But what is his 
view—the view of, now perhaps, the most experienced 
veteran soldier of the time? It will be found in a 
letter in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ of 27 January, and 
should be read by everyone interested in the Army 
and in national defence. 


‘‘If we had trained the whole of our male adult 
population for home defence, as I have continually 
urged for the last ten years that we should do, inas- 
much as all of them would have volunteered for over- 
seas service, many of the (approximately) 90,000 
casualties we have suffered would have been greatly 
lessened, and in the nation there would have been 
fewer widows and fatherless children now mourning 
for their deceased supporters; and this because, the 
men being trained, the Government could have put 
300,000 in the field last August instead of 100,000, 
which suffered with unusual severity on account of the 


preponderating numbers against which they had to 
contend ’’. Nothing which we have said about the 
folly of going ill prepared into a land war with , 
mighty land Power like Germany has been so seven 
as what Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood says here. 
We believe that when, by and by, the nation wakes 
up to this undoubted fact—namely, that thousands 
of British lives have been sacrificed and are bej 
sacrificed through the terrible remissness and folly 
of those who flouted Lord Roberts’s proposals—ther 
will be a feeling of active anger against the trans. 
gressors. We quite agree they acted thr 
ignorance and short-sightedness. They acted in folly, 
but there is such a thing as criminal folly, and we 
cannot see how they can be removed from that charge, 


Lord Methuen, in a letter to the ‘‘ Times ”’ this week 
warmly urges the necessity of training the youth of the 
country. Since Mr. Walter Long outlined his scheme 
of cadet training in the Saturpay, we have gladly 
observed many signs that the idea is undoubtedly 
popular. Lord Methuen reminds us how successful 
compulsory cadet training has been in Australia and 
South Africa. Of course, there are still in this country 
people who assert that teaching our boys to throw a 
chest and shoot straight is going to turn us into “‘ mili. 
tarists’’. Our young men are going to walk to the 
ranges and the gymnasium English citizens and to 
walk away from them worshippers of brute force, 
Bernhardis all. We believe that this nonsense would 
very soon be laughed out of discussion if once a scheme 
were actually put before Parliament. There can be no 
better foundation for an Army than the systematic 
training of the young—whether the Army be raised of 
Volunteers or by proclaiming the obligation of every 
citizen fit to bear arms. Lord Methuen, who has long 
believed in cadet training, does well to proclaim at 
this time his loyalty to the idea. 


The last despatch of the ‘‘ Eye-witness’’ at Head- 
quarters tells the story of the German air-raid on Dun- 
kirk. ‘‘ Eye-witness’’ makes it clear that the aero 
plane can only be confidently met in the air. We have 
heard this opinion from many experts speaking quite 
independently. The account given by ‘‘ Eye-witness” 
of the pursuit and capture of an enemy machine at 
Dunkirk was brief; but it was long enough to show 
that, given the machines, the English airman is more 
than a match for the German. Sir John French 
asserted our individual superiority almost at the start 
of the war. To drive the enemy from the air, which 
in modern war is to blindfold his eyes, we need only 
machines and more machines. In the action 6,000 feet 
above Dunkirk three British aeroplanes put ten 
German Taubes to flight, bringing one of them to 
earth and taking its men alive. 


It is well that representatives of the Allied armies 
and nations should meet as often as possible. Such 
meetings enable each to see and appreciate what his 
neighbour is doing. M. Millerand, returning from 4 
visit to Lord Kitchener, has just written: ‘‘ Je savais, 
comme tous mes compatriotes, quelle résolution anime 
le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté et le peuple britam 
nique. Je ne pouvais, avant de l’avoir vu, imaginet 
par quels résultats elle s’est déja traduite sous votre 
énergique et habile impulsion.’? M. Millerand carries 
to his Government heartening assurance that the 
British are in the war heart and mind, staking all 
their resource and skill. These visits have another 
value. They proclaim to the enemy the solidarity of 
the Allies—bidding him remember the signing of 4 
scrap of paper which followed hard upon the declar 
tion of war. 


Mr. Harcourt spoke on Tuesday of the war in fat 
regions—Togoland, the Cameroons, South-West 
Africa. His speech makes us realise how much there 
will be to tell when the war is done. It was a teasing 
speech, because it so obviously hid more than could 
discreetly be revealed. It was also a stirring speech, 
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jor it celebrated courage and loyalty to the British 
in every continent, pointing at the last to the 

fat failure of the German hope that the Empire would 

crumble at a touch. 


One passage of Mr. Harcourt’s speech is worth 
quoting: wish ’’, he said, ‘‘ you could see my 
daily and nightly sheaves of telegrams, the despatches, 
ihe letters from the tropical firing line on my table. 
you would live, as I have done for six months, in the 
thrills and the romance of thinly defended frontiers, 
of gallantly capt ed posts, of conquest and reverse, 
of strategy and organisation. Sometimes a cruiser— 
more often a launch or a lighter—capturing a defended 

or taking an enemy ship; bridges blown up or 
repaired, railways attacked or defended, wireless 
stations destroyed or erected, the tentacles of an 
impregnable and united Empire stretching out in its 
embrace, unhasting, unyielding, the personification of 
the power of the seas.’’ 


Sir Edward Grey has replied to Dr. Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s clumsy falsehoods about Great Britain’s 
alleged intention to violate Belgian neutrality ; and the 
incriminating documents of 1906 and 1911 discovered 
by German genius at Brussels. We really have no 
patience to go into this matter. The German Chan- 
cellor is so incredibly obtuse and blundering, his false- 
hoods are so entirely wanting in the nicety and fence 
of the polished and effective liar, that they can only 
deceive the man or nation that has resolved to be 
deceived. In State argument, as in diplomatic thrust 
and parry, the Germans in office to-day are ludicrously 
inept. It is said they have founded their policy in 
some degree on Machiavelli’s ‘‘ Prince’’; if so, how 
distantly they are removed from the skill and subtlety 
of that master ! 


It would be easy for any competent person to pick 
two or three points out of even the White Book corre- 
spondence and make a certain amount of play against 
Sir Edward Grey with them. We think we could do 
it without much difficulty. But the German Chan- 
cllor gets hold of everything wrong, chooses the 
very things which no informed statesman or diploma- 
tist will believe against Sir Edward Grey. Lumbering 
ineptitude, grotesque or comic falsehoods—there we 
have the German diplomatists’ stock-in-trade, it 
seems, to-day. We wish we could find anything 
resembling this ineptitude in the German War Staff. 
Unfortunately, there we find the exact opposite on 
the whole. 


Mr. Bryan has formally answered all those critics 
of the Government in America who charge it with 
unduly favouring the British cause. In form Mr. 
Bryan’s answer is an assertion of neutrality on every 
head. Its interest lies less in its rebutting of charges 
which no one seriously regarded (they were merely the 
result of German-American intrigue) than in the light 
it throws on the American view of contraband. Mr. 
Bryan, speaking as a Secretary of State, recognises 
all the main doctrines for which the British are 
now contending—the doctrine of continuous voyage, 
conditional contraband, etc. Great Britain’s right to 
use her sea power to prevent the enemy from stealthily 
iicreasing his resources is frankly admitted. Mr. 
Bryan has planned a document, clear and aiming at 
justice in every clause. Everyone who cares for the 
§0od understanding between America and the Allies 
will cordially welcome it. Meantime, why does the 

Dacia’? delay to sail? 


It is good news that Britain has financed the 
oumanian war-loan to the amount of five millions 
sterling. Clearly a country like Roumania, with war 
upon her frontiers, does well to be ready. Her neigh- 

rs’ houses are on fire, and no country can well 
neglect to be strong at such a time. 


XUM 


The Belgian Field Hospital—run by British work 
and by British money—has the claim upon its sub- 
scribers of being equally necessary and competent. 
The hospital is now at Furnes, as near to the fighting 
line as is practicable. Its organisation and equip- 
ment are approved by the two great societies of the 
Red Cross and the St. John Ambulance. There 
could hardly be a better way of expressing our sense 
of what Belgium has done and suffered in the war than 
by supporting the Belgian Field Hospital. We would 
ask our readers to consider carefully, and, if possible, 
to answer, the appeal which is published on another 
page of the Review this week. 


The House of Commons meets again next Tuesday, 
after two months’ adjournment. The chief business ot 
the House will be finance. Most of the matters oon- 
nected with the administrative detail of the war can be 
usefully debated in Committee on Supply. There will 
be no attempt at partisan discussion, but the political 
truce, which the Opposition will keep as loyally in the 
future as in the past, will not bar debate on such 
matters as the Government’s aniline dye scheme, in 
which many industrial constituencies are vitally 


interested; the question of rising food prices, heavy. 
shipping freights, and congestion at the docks. For 


some of these evils the Labour members intend to pro- 
pose certain remedies. Questions will also be asked 
as to the accommodation of the new armies. Com- 
plaints, for example, will be made as to the quality of 
the huts built for the earlier recruits, although it is 
believed that an improvement has now been effected. 
The conduct of the Home Office and of the Press 
Bureau will also come under review. 


But the details of finance—Mr. Lloyd George will 
have to introduce another remarkable Budget and to 
raise a second War Loan before the session is out— 
are the chief subjects for Parliament in war time. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has roughly two problems 
to settle: (a) what proportion of expenditure shall be 
met by loan and increased taxation respectively; and 
(b) how to raise the increased taxation. By announc- 
ing the income-tax for 1915 in his supplementary 
budget last autumn, an unusual but justifiable course, 
he has already settled one main feature of this year’s 
finance; but there remains the alternative between 
further indirect taxation—which Mr. Lloyd George dis- 
likes on principle—and a new tax on wages, which both 
he and the Labour Party are inclined to favour, despite 
admitted difficulties in collection. In effect, a tax on 
wages would be a levy of income-tax on all incomes 
above, say, £50 a year. Such a tax should surely be 
accompanied by a complete recasting of the income- 
tax, admittedly long overdue. 


The reports from the great banks are most en- 
couragirg—as readers of the Saturpay Review will 
perceive from one or two which are published on 
another page. The moratorium and the closing of 
the Stock Exchange effectively prevented any collapse 
by panic in August; and panic, then as now, is the 
worst enemy. During the last months of the year 
there has been no question of collapse and very little 
difficulty. 


The chief question for the banks has had to do less 
with starvation than with the opportunities for busi- 
ness offered them by all kinds of new enterprise. 
Many banks, optimist as to the future, have done 
big quantities of business and have freely distributed 
their money. Others, notably the Union of London 
and Smiths, have thought more of the pinch to come, 
and have written off large sums against a further 
depreciation of securities. The mere fact that most 
banks have had this choice of policy shows how 
remarkably our national credit has stood the shock 
of war. 
article on the position of the banks and their prospects 
in the New Year. 


Next week we hope to publish a financial | 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
SIX MONTHS OF WAR: THE PROSPECT. 


E would not, ordinarily, make too much out of 
_a Fleet retiring discreetly before heavier metal 


than itself. The German Pacific Squadron, for 

example, so retired in the Falkland Islands fight, yet 

it would be a cheap taunt to sneer at them for doing 
so. The Nelson touch is great, but there are brave 
and skilled seamen who hold that before a superior 
foe an admiral may well display a little of the cunning 
of Reynard. So that good excuses might well, in 
other conditions, be found for such a precipitate retreat 
as that of the German Fleet in the North Sea a week 
ago. But in this particular case we cannot find an 
excuse for the turn-tail tactics, and—outside Germany 
—probably no one in the world will care to find one. 
For the German ships happened to be out on the 
errand essentially of blackguards—out not to fight at 
all, but to bombard undefended coast towns ; out to shell 
the women, and the men also wherever there might 
be not the least danger of these latter being able to 
retaliate. Therefore we fancy that the world took 
pleasure, and is still taking pleasure, at the blow 
Admiral Beatty has struck the German ships. They 
were out on a base errand and they got their deserts. 
One’s only regret is, the civilised world’s only regret 
is, they fled with such speed that their destruction was 
not complete; so that only the ‘‘ Bliicher ’’, hindmost 
of them—their booby in the business of running away 
—and the Kolberg were actually sunk. We must rest 
content that the ringleaders got home to their 

mine-field as near pulp as a floating vessel can be. 

So ended the most inglorious adventure the German 

arms have known: the Prussian who long ago put his 

fleet to auction and sold it to the best bidder was a 

happier warrior than the commander of this German 
expedition who has paid the price not of admiralty 
but of piracy. 

The engagement was opportune just now for several 
reasons, and it emphasises British command of the 
sea. Our faith is firm in the skill and strength of 
our seamen: they are not to be denied. 

Turning now to the land side of the campaign. 
The close of January completes the sixth month 
of the war. On the face of it, the position is sub- 
stantially what it was at the beginning of the year. 
We cannot gainsay the hard fact that the German 
armies have planted themselves firmly in Belgium, and 
that they hold at bay the Allies alike in the Eastern and 
Western theatres of war. Their offensive has been 
checked, and their hope of crushing France and 
dominating Europe is over. They certainly nursed 
that hope for a while, and had it not been for their 
blundering miscalculation over the attitude of Great 
Britain, and their oversight as to the extraordinary 
resistance of Belgium at Liége—a natural oversight, 


to regard as her complete degradation literalpliaal 
toppling down from stone till the whole Imperial builg 
ing collapses. Here and there of late we have not; 
talk or hints about not forcing the Germans to set 7 
backs to the wall and fight to the bitter close ial 
threatening them with a too humiliating sur, 
Such talk and hints are vain and useless, and for thi 
simple reason : whether the Allies threaten German 
not, Germany recognises these four conditions aa 
inevitably the minimum; and this minimum oul 
her as a striking Power for generations to come ; 
not for ever. 

Hence, in effect, Germany will fight on agai 
known minimum just as she 
if she recognised that the Allies intended to take and 
divide up the whole of her Empire and wipe it Out of 
the map—which they assuredly do not. 

From a German point of view there is probably litt 
to choose between the known minimum terms of the 
Allies and any maximum terms that could be imagined, 

We have, therefore, to reckon to-day—it is the om 
safe reckoning for us—on a desperate German resis, 
ance by land in the present year. Germany cannot wig 
the war; she cannot ultimately, we believe, ‘ draw": 
in the war. She must go down, and Austria with he 
So far we are perfectly agreed with the ‘‘ incorrigible 
optimists ’’ : where we have differed—regretfully—frog 
them has been as to the force which it will take 
break up the vast war machine—for it is that—she hy 
wrought by decades of most expert, highly scientif 
preparation. The point to bear in mind is that unles 
we succeed in breaking it within a reasonable spa 
of time—*‘ three years ’’ is beyond reason, and so 
two years—we may find ourselves horribly crippled }y 
the time Germany is finally disposed of. There is, 
great deal in that old hackneyed saying about; 
Pyrrhic victory; and it is just such a victory we hay 
to guard against. We are now forging the great weapa 
with which to carry out the nation’s duty and design; 
and the whole country recognises that at the War Offi 
to-day there is the master worker to that end. But w 
ought also to bear in mind always that even the mod 
resolute, tireless and efficient master workers mut 
for success in so great a design as Great Britain's 
to-day be supported continuously by the best brains 
and freshest administrative capacity that are at th 
nation’s service. Can it honestly be said that the 
country is securing to-day all the best brains anf 
capacity for its task? For answer it is only necessary 
to look around and note that several of the most 
powerful and knowledgeable men the nation has, met 
trained in statecraft and particularly valued through 
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perhaps, even on the part of their military experts—_ 


that hope might have been realised, for a time, at any 
rate. But that phase of the struggle has passed away 
for ever. The question now is, not whether Germany 
can dominate Europe, but rather how soon and how 
completely Europe can subdue Germany. What does 
the subduing of Germany mean? 
ditions,. preliminary conditions they may be called, 
which are absolutely essential. It is idle and ridiculous 
_at this. period in the war remaking the map of 
Europe; the diplomatists were doing that at Vienna 
when the news came of the escape from Elba and the 
Congress broke up in laughter at its own expense. 
But we do know quite definitely that four conditions— 
at least—are the minimum: (1) The restoration of Bel- 
gium; (2) Alsace and Lorraine part of France again; 
(3) Poland—both German and Austrian—to be freed ; 
(4) The German Fleet, if it still exists at the close of 
the war, to be forfeit. Any peace must quite inevitably 
include these four grim conditions, though they may 
be—probably will be—only items in a much longer 
list of terms to be worked out in the final settlement. 
But even these four items mean what Germany is sure 


It implies four con- | 


out Greater Britain, are to-day perforce—lookers on! pai 
There is, it appears, to-day a kind of confusion ove 
the much disputed alien and spy question which, 
matters now stand, nobody seems able to disentangle 
lor ourselves, we admit we are hopelessly in the datk 
as to the truth of this matter. The public is in exact 
the same plight. ‘‘ There are no spies’’, says om 
authority: ‘‘ the East Coast is alive with them ”’, sa 
another. ‘‘It is So-and-so’s office to deal with th 
danger ’’, says someone. So-and-so is tackled: “Itis 
nothing whatever to do with me ’’, he retorts, and his 
supporters triumphantly declare that he has ‘“‘ score 
his detractors. For anything the public knows 
the contrary, he has ‘‘ scored off ’’ them, but unfor 
tunately that does not get us more forward. Tit 
thing is an obvious, and possibly a very dangerous 
muddle. A strong man with a clear head and nobolf 
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to ‘‘ score off ’’ would surely be able to take ove@ipythin, 
this matter and secure the country. It is the sam degr: 
no doubt, with half a dozen other vital mattes#§ We y 
Until the country resolves to get these matters firmlyg@dea of | 


in hand and to put all the best brains into all the i jtrman 


portant channels, the prospect will never be entirel/gBants th 
satisfactory. The country does not care a rap #j#More ea 
this time for solemn etiquette and musty precedent: iPhese y 
wants, instead, relentless efficiency in every side of itsust n¢ 
service. It has this in the Army and Navy: but Wj Owed 
fear it is deplorably without it in some other branches: ps beer 
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PRECEPTS OF HELL. 

T is deeply instinctive in human nature to feel less 
| disgust for crimes done in a passion than for 
Mcimes deliberately planned. If Germany pleaded to 

the world that the sack of Louvain was a gesture of 
rage the offence would smack of the common devil. It 
would be comprehensible. It would not cease to be a 
vile and stupid act, but as a blind act of rage it would 
te less repulsive than it actually is as an act of calcu- 
iated policy. We reach the limit of horror in villainy 
when the brain of the villain is cold. That is the horror 
fight iMof Iago; and it is also the horror of Louvain. 

The proof of this is in the book which Professor 
J. H. Morgan has just translated and introduced.* 
This book is the notorious ‘‘ Kriegsbrauch im Land- 
kriege ’’ issued by the German General Staff for the 
instruction of officers. It asserts the rules of war as 
they are understood by the Prussian military school, 
justifying by rote all those practices which have 
amazed the world at Aerschot, Reims, and Louvain. 
The German General Staff, clause by clause, destroys 
in these pages every safeguard which through centuries 
of civilising effort has been erected to soften the rigour 
of war so far as this may be done consistently with 
war's purpose. The profession of arms is stripped of 
al honour. Under the terms of these German regula- 
tions the practice of war is not possible to an honour- 
able man. The German officer is required to terrify 
the helpless into betraying their own people, to murder 
prisoners, to retain women and children under fire, to 
levy blackmail upon surrendered cities, to compel the 
civilian enemy to prepare works for the destruction of 
hiscountry, to suborn incendiaries and assassins. Upon 
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about «fall these matters the German War-Book is explicit. 

we hay@™ Regulations such as these prove by document what 
it weapomthe Germans have proved by practice in Belgium and 
1 design@France. There is a deep difference—not merely a 
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difference in detail and interpretation, but a difference 
in principle—between the German view of war and the 
view of the civilised world. Civilised warfare is a trial 
of strength between combatants proceeding according 
fo certain admitted rules and understandings. These 
mules have been framed by soldiers to ensure that the 
stronger and more skilful combatant shall not be denied 
any decisive military advantage which his strength and 
skill may give him. But, at the same time, the soldier 
has decided that there are certain practices which, 
while they inflict hideous suffering, are not in a military 
Sense decisive enough to justify their employment. 
le sacking of undefended towns does not win cam- 
pagns. The murder of non-combatants does not 
iestroy an army in the field. These things, according 
lo the civilised view of warfare, are not in the game. 

t German soldier, however, does not agree. He 
toes not regard himself as bound, first as last, simply 
0 seek out the enemy in the field and to engineer 
is destruction by means proportionate to the end. He 
icliberately sets out—the incredible thing is written in 
lis book—to smash everything which his enemy 
flues. He seeks to destroy the body and to cow the 
ul of the people with whom he is fighting. He must 
Matter the total spiritual and material resources of his 
pdversary. Terrorism, so often necessary in war, we 
+ Bere told, isa lawful weapon. Murder and thievery are 
Mecessity because they terrify and impoverish the 
mmy. The destruction of monuments, the sack and 
uspersal of universities, the desecration of churches— 
tything which tends to frighten, soil, madden, stupefy 
ade the enemy-country is permitted. 


matters We will take two instances illustrating the German 
rs firmly dea of war. On marching into the enemy-country the 
| the m§Perman officer is instructed to require from the inhabi- 
entirely ants the services of native guides to enable him the 


wre easily to locate and destroy the defenders. Should 
se unwilling guides lead the invader astray they 
mst necessarily be shot. The guide, we are told, 
Owed obedience to the power in occupation”. He 
as been guilty of passive disobetience by neglect- 
* locate his comrades in order that they might be 
‘The German War-Book.”” Murray. 2s. 6d. 


destroyed: ‘‘ The leader’ of the troops cannot do 
otherwise than punish the offender with death, since 
only by harsh measures of defence and intimidation 
can the repetition of such offences be prevented’’. It 
does not seem to occur to the German War Staff that 
proceedings which require that civilians shall be shot 
for refusing to betray their country are in the least 
blameworthy. Our, second instance restores the prac- 
tices of war as they were understood in the Middle 
Ages. It has always been read by the historians as 
a blot upon the fame of a great English King that four 
hundred years ago the women and children of a French 
town were refused a free passage through the lines. 
The Kriegsbrauch of modern Germany allows and 
glorifies an act which four centuries ago was felt 
to be needlessly inhuman. It is laid down in the 
German War-Book that the defender of.a fortress must 
not be allowed to strengthen himself by sending away 
to a place of safety the women, children, old people, 
and wounded. To allow helpless non-combatants to 
pass through one’s lines is ‘‘ in fundamental conflict 
with the principles of war’?. Will not these women, 
children, old people, and wounded gravely embarrass 
the defenders? May not their slaughter by shot and 
shell induce the garrison to surrender a little sooner? 
‘‘The very presence of “such persons’’, says the 
German book of war, ‘‘ may accelerate thé surrender 
of the place in certain circumstances, and it would 
therefore be foolish of a besieger to renounce volun- 
tarily this advantage ’’. 

It is easier to exclaim with horror at these hellish 
precepts than to understand how they have come to 
be printed and received. What is the hideous fallacy 
that lies behind such doctrines as this—that has made 
such teaching possible iti a European nation in the 
twentieth century? There is a clue to the puzzle in 
this book. Its pages are starred with two significant 
phrases, continually repeated. ‘‘ The Rights of War ”’ 
is one phrase, and the other is a phrase which invokes 
‘‘ Necessity ”? as an ex¢use for all things. Such is 
the warp and woof of this new doctrine from the pit. 
The preaching of war as an end in itself has led to 
a doctrine of the Divine’Right of War—a modern form 
of devil worship. These rights of war of which the 
War-Book speaks are nothing less than the right of a 
giant to use his giant strength—the right of a big gun 
to blow down the finest monuments, the right of a 
bayonet to be driven into the flesh of a defenceless 
non-combatant. The phrase is senseless. As to that 
other Devil who is named ‘‘ Necessity’, he is the 
devil waiting for every casuist who excuses every 
means by virtue of his lust for the end.  Civilised 
nations have realised that war for itself alone is 
butcher’s work; and that the doctrine of necessity as 
expounded by the German War Staff is the doctrine 
of snatching every possible advantage irrespective of 
moral or human considerations. The German officer 
is told he must stifle all compassion: the Rights of 
War demand it. He must take every possible means 
of embarrassing his enemy: Necessity requires it. 
The only check he need admit within his conscience 
as a soldier is the fear of reprisals—the need he is 
under of providing against the day when he, too, may 
be a prisoner, or wounded, or an envoy. . 

We have seen this week the German trying to 
explain away his unguarded contempt for treaties and 
obligations. The German nation begins to realise 
in bitter amazement that scraps of paper have a 
value for the civilised world which the German War 
Staff has failed to reckon with or understand. But 
it is now too late for Dr. Bethmann Hollweg to put 
himself right with impartial witnesses. His contempt 
for the scrap of paper which guaranteed the integrity 
of Belgium is clearly the fruit of the same vile doctrine 
which informs the German War-Book—the doctrine 
that the might of nations, tempered with the fear of 
‘‘ reprisals ”’, is the sole arbiter of right and wrong. 
Sir E. Grey, answering point by point the German 
Char.cellor, has once for all fastened to the neck of 
Prussia that unhappy phrase—so expressive of 
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its belief in ‘‘ Necessity ’”’ and the ‘‘ Rights of War ”’. 
The Germans have challenged a trial by battle of their 
infamous creed. The whole civilised world now looks 
to the Allies to prove that the treaty with Belgium 
is not less sacred because its guarantee lay principally 
in the faith of the signatories. Force must be dis- 
crowned as the ultimate judge. The modern nations 
have decided that a people which treats with tacit 
and expressed contempt the laws of war—throughout 
the German War-Book the Hague declarations are 
held of as little account as the Belgian treaty—is 
unworthy to bear arms. The bravery and mag- 
nanimity of individual German officers and men can- 
not wipe out the general stain of this evil book. For 
Germany the only way out of her present madness is 
the way of defeat. When the ‘‘ Rights of War”’ as 
Germany understands them are disallowed by the 
Judgment of War the fallacies of the German War- 
Book will be as clear to the German War Staff as 
the fallacy of contempt for the Belgian scrap of paper 
is now clear to the German Chancellor. 


NEUTRALS AND SEA- POWER. 


R. BREITUNG’S case delays, and the oppor- 
tunity he sought of raising a delicate issue 
between the United States and Britain is for a time 
deferred. But the chances of success from the 
German-American point of view have not increased 
during the week of waiting for the ‘‘ Dacia’’ to set 
out on her voyage; and several casual circumstances 
on both sides the Atlantic have combined to influence 
opinion on this troublesome matter of the transfer of 


ships from belligerents to neutrals and the sale of . 


goods by neutrals to belligerents, in a manner un- 
favourable to German hopes. 

In the first place, the ‘‘New York Times” 
announces that new facts have become known as to 
the sale of the ‘‘ Dacia’’ which increase the suspicion 
as to its transfer, and reports that it was stipulated in 
the contract of sale that the vessel should not trade 
with countries at war with Germany. Now quite 
clearly if that report prove true it disposes at once 
of the contention that the sale was genuine, for no 
neutral can be bound not to trade with one or other 
or any belligerent, and should he permit himself to 
be so bound he not merely departs from his personal 
neutrality, which is a small matter, but may by his 
act involve his Government, which may be a great 
matter. Mr. Breitung, as an individual, may take 
the risk of buying German ships and trading in abso- 
lute contraband with the German Government, and 
it is nobody’s affair but his own. His is the potential 

rofit or the prospective loss; but the moment he 
involves the United States in such a departure from 
strict neutrality as such a limiting clause would impose 
on a ship officially registered as American, he suc- 
ceeds in placing the Government to which he owes 
allegiance in an extremely embarrassing position. 
It has recognised the transfer of the vessel in good 
faith as a genuine transaction; should it appear that 
the transfer was not in fact genuine, its American 
registration must either be cancelled from Washing- 
ton---an extremely unpleasant step for the United 
States—or the ship will be seized by the British Fleet 
when it crosses the Atlantic, and the American 
Government will find its hands tied by the act of a 
private citizen who has deceived it. 

It is no doubt for this reason that several of the 
responsible American journals have been complaining 
during the week of the attitude of the German-Ameri- 
can citizens of the United States, whose conception of 
allegiance to the United States does not apparently 
include loyalty to their adopted country, since they 
attempt to involve it in difficulties with one of the 
belligerents that they may assist the other belligerent. 
That is not a patriotic act, nor is it an act for which 
ignorance can be pleaded as an excuse. The path of 
a neutral government is not always easy, but the path 


of a neutral trader is clear—he may trade in anyth 
with anybody, but he does so at his own risk an 
always on condition that if his cargo is seized and 
condemned by a belligerent he does not invoke the 
aid of his Government for an act which it ¢q 
recognise. That elementary consideration Mr, Brg, 
tung seems to have forgotten, but Mr. Bryan and y, 
Root have not, and it has been pointed out with som 
emphasis in the United States during the week. 5 
Mr. Breitung and his supporters were German subj 
one could understand their attitude; but since thes 
have foresworn their country they must expect 
submit to the conditions they have accepted in becop, 
ing citizens of a neutral State. 

Another point of difficulty seems to have come pe, 
ceptibly nearer a solution by the German Government; 
own act. At least one American vessel is now on tk 
high seas with grain for Germany, and the Germy 
Ambassador at Washington has notified the America 
Government that no foodstuffs shipped from th 
United States to Germany will be seized for millitay 
‘‘or other’’ use. Now grain is only conditional oop. 
traband, and unless its destination can be proved tp 
be the belligerent army it is exempt from capture 
The rule is not very logical, since imported food use 
for maintaining the civilian population necessarily frees 
home-grown food for the maintenance of the army ig 
the field; but the rule is there, and Britain has acceptej 
it and must abide by it. It happens, however, tha 
the German Government has this week issued a drastic 
order commandeering the principal food supplies d 
the Empire. The step is apparently justified by th 
necessity of preventing waste, speculation, and hoart. 
ing of supplies; . but such an order at once renders 
the German Ambassador’s assurance at Washingte 
of no effect. If all food supplies are to be put in 
a common stock from which the German army a 
the German people are to be supplied by the Germ 
Government, it becomes impossible to distinguish t 
destiny of any imported cargo of food. The ort 
of the German Government has made food absoh 
contraband, and the ‘‘ New York World ’’ points ott 
that food cargoes from the United States to Germany 
will henceforth be seized by the Allies on that ground 

The German Chancellor has protested this wee 
against the British method of carrying on war 
stopping the import of food into Germany; and two 
German Admirals have threatened to retaliate, not by 
sinking our Fleet, which should be the main occupi 
tion of a German Admiral, but by sinking ou 
mercantile marine. We make no complaint of that; 
it is the business of the Germans to damage us whet 
and how they can, and we expect no respect fat 
international law from that quarter. They are m 
familiar with the principle of blockade at sea, althougi 
they have used its parallel on land, a siege, befor 
now; and as they have not relaxed the vigilance ¢ 
that blockade when the garrison and population mi 
shoit of food, they will not expect us to relax olf 
vigilance. But Americans are perfectly familiar wil 
the principle of blockade. The North blockaded tht 
South in the Civil War; in that case the British wet 
in the position of neutrals, who usually made mont 
and occasionally lost cargo and ship together in ti 
exciting business of blockade-running and contrabatl 
trading, and in the end the British Government pail 
for the pastime in the ‘‘ Alabama”’ arbitration 
precedent which Washington remembers as well ! 
London. 

On most of these matters, and on several oft 
points of equal importance, Mr. Bryan, the Americil 
Secretary of State, has published a long and detailed 
letter in reply to the charges of German-Amenicals 
that the United States policy favoured the Alle 
unduly, and thus departed from neutrality. The 6 
mans in this matter seem once more to have overs) 
the mark, for we notice in one of the New Y0 
papers a remark t@ the effect that the only kind‘ 
American neutraflty which the German-Amene 
understands would be a declaration of war upon” 
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Allies; in any event, Mr. Bryan has no difficulty in~ 
making good his defence of the Government’s policy. 
On the question of contraband he admits that the 
record of the United States is not consistent—indeed, 
no Government can claim consistency on this matter, 
certainly not our own-—since as a neutral she has stood 
for large exemptions and a short contraband list, while 
as a belligerent with some sea-power she has natur- 
ally stood for few exemptions. But on most of the 
matters in dispute America has certainly done a big 
trade at a high profit during the war; and the in- 
equalities of treatment are, as Mr. Bryan points out, 
jn the nature of the situation, and not due to the fault 
of the American Government. Because the British 
Fleet cortains the German Fleet in the Kiel Canal, 
the Allies get all the advantages of sea-power, one 
of which is that neutrals can trade freely with France 
and Britain, whereas they cannot trade freely with 
Germany or Austria. It is not the fault of America 
that the British Fleet happens to be superior to the 
German; if the Germans wish to dispute the effect of 
sea-power directly on belligerents and indirectly on 
neutrals they have the remedy in their own hands: 
they can challenge the British Fleet. But it is quite 
useless, nor is it quite sportsmanlike of German-Ameri- 
cans to blame the United States for what is the fault of 
the British Fleet. There is, indeed, an example on the 


other side of a neutral’s helplessness in this matter: | 


American vessels bringing contraband goods to Rus- 
sian Baltic ports would promptly be seized by the 
Germans, and an American vessel which attempted to 
reach the Black Sea with munitions of war for Russia 
would at once be stopped. When the Germans have 
the advantage they use it; when we have the advan- 
tage they try to embroil a neutral. But the case of 
Austria and Turkey has shown that it pays nobody but 
Germany to be Germany’s friend; and a realisation of 
this fact, as well as resentment against German- 
Americans who are more German than American, is, 
we think, producing its effect in the United States. 


THE LAW OF NATIONAL SERVICE. ~ 
[By a CorRESPONDENT. | 


HE Government have power to introduce obli- 
gatory service for home defence at any moment 

by a stroke of the pen. Legisfation is not necessary. 
Our statute law already providesfor it. It is a 
common belief that nothing can be done without the 
introduction of a Bill in Parliament, followed by 
debates in both Houses. That is entirely wrong. The 
Crown is able by Order in Council at any time to 
order the compulsory enlistment of as many men as 
it requires between the jages of 18 and 30. The 
machinery for this enrolment is provided by the Militia 
Ballot Act, 1860. The power of the Crown to proceed 
by Order in Council is provided by Section 2 of the 
Militia Ballot Suspension Act, 1865. A hundred years 
of freedom from the bare possibility of invasion have 
caused us to forget the duty imposed, not only by the 
Spirit of our Constitution, but by our statute law, upon 
_young men of the country. The opponents of 
National service argue as though it were new in our 
history, but in fact the practice of compulsorily enroll- 
ing men for defence against invasion can be traced 
from before the time of Alfred the Great, when every 
man between 18 and 60 had to serve right up to the 
time of the Napoleonic wars, which was the last time 
this country was seriously threatened. In 1812 there 
was a Militia establishment of a quarter of a million 
men. The Anglo-Saxon Fyrd was the prototype of the 
Militia. The principles upon which it was based out- 
lived the later feudal system and survive with certain 
developments in the Militia Ballot Act of to-day. 
Under the Militia Ballot Act compulsory enrolment in 
the Militia of"~s~many men as are required would take 
Place automatically every year. The only reason why 
men are not compulsorily enlisted every year is the 
Suspension of the Militia Acts by the Militia Ballot 
Suspension Act, 1865, and it is of great importance to 


note that this Suspension Act is only kept alive by its 
inclusion every year in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Act. If in any year an amendment were carried to the 
Expiring Laws Continuation Act striking out the Sus- 


- pension Act from the list of statutes annually renewed, 


the effect would be to bring the Militia Ballot Act auto- 
matically into operation and to cause the compulsory 
enlistment of men every year until the enactment of a 
new Suspension Act. It is only the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act which to-day prevents the automatic 
introduction of compulsory service for home defence. 

This, however, must not be confused with the power 
of the Crown referred to above at any time to put the 
Militia Ballot Act in force by Order in Council. The 
position is this: while the Suspension Act is in opera- 
tion the Crown can enforce the Militia Ballot Act if it 
thinks fit. If it were not for the Suspension Act, the 
Militia Ballot Act would automatically come into opera- 
tion each year without the intervention of the Crown. 
The Militia have not been compulsorily enlisted since 
1830, the Suspension Act being renewed each year. 
The procedure for compulsory enlistment is laid down 
in Sections 2 to 16 of the Militia Ballot Act, 1860. A 
general meeting is held in each county by the Lord- 
Lieutenant at the instance of the Secretary for War, 
at which the Lord-Lieutenant, together with his 
deputy-lieutenants, divides up the county into con- 
venient subdivisions. The Crown by Order in Council 
then settles the number of men to be supplied by 
each subdivision. The overseers of the poor in 
every parish are required every year within seven 
days after the second Monday in September to give 
notice to the occupier of every dwelling-house in 
the parish to prepare a list within five days of every 
man in his house between the ages of 18 and 30, 
together with the ground of exemption from service, 
if any. The lists received by the overseers have to 
be returned to a meeting of the county subdivision 
by the first Wednesday in October. Where the 
Act is enforced by the Crown under the Suspension 
Act, dates convenient for these meetings are fixed by 
Order in Council. At the second meeting all entitled to 
be exempt are struck off, the proportionate number 
of men to be supplied by each parish is settled, and a day 
fixed for the ballot. The ballot is taken in the follow- 
ing manner :—-‘‘ The names of the persons liable to be 
balloted shall publicly and in the presence of such 
magistrates, churchwardens and overseers as choose to 
attend, be called over from the parish list and put into 
the box or glass for balloting and be in like manner 
publicly drawn out until the number of men to be 
chosen’ by ballot has been obtained’’. Twice the 
number of men actually required are balloted for in 
order to provide against subsequent claims for exemp- 
tion and for the physically unfit. At a subsequent sub- 
division meeting seven days later, at which the men 
selected in the ballot are bound to appear, any who 
consider themselves entitled to exemption put forward 
their claims, which are decided by a majority of the 
deputy-lieutenants present, whose decision is final. 
Those who are exempt are struck off. The remainder 
are medically examined, and those who are unfit are 
struck off. When the full number of men required 
have been obtained, ‘‘of a height not less than 
5 ft. 2 in. and able and fit for service ’’, they are then 
and there required to take the oath and to be enrolled 
to serve in the county Militia for five years. In time 
of peace, of course, the Militia would only be embodied 
for the period of its annual training, but in war time 
it would be mobilised in the same way as any other 
branch of the service. 

There is a belief current that the Militia Acts have 
been virtually repealed by the Act of 1907 which set up 
the Territorial Force, but that is not so. The Terri- 
torial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, merely gave power 
to the War Office to transfer battalions of the Militia 
to the new force created by the Act, the Special 
Reserve, a power which has been exercised to the 
fullest extent, with the result that the Militia establish- 
ment no longer exists as such. That, however, does 
not affect the power of the Crown to raise men under 
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the Militia Acts; the point of practical importance 
is how the force so raised could be fitted into the exist- 
ing system. The Home Defence Battalions of the 
Territorial Force are for all practical purposes a 
“‘ militia’’, and they are all organised on a county 
basis under the County Associations. If a Govern- 
ment decided to enforce the Militia Acts the newly 
enrolled Militia, under the terms of the Act, would 
automatically come into existence on a county basis. 

There seems to be no reason why the battalions of 
the new force should not be grouped under and used 
with the corresponding Territorial (Home Defence) 
Battalions in each county. The matter is, of course, 
one for military experts, but there does not appear to 
be any inherent difficulty in such a proposal. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 26) By VIEILLE MoustTacuE. 


** You will always be fools and we shall never be 
gentlemen.”’ 


HUS, it is reported, spoke a captured German 

officer; and from a point of view focussed on 

the respective methods of carrying on war by English 

and Germans, it presents a true picture in a tabloid 
form. 

It is somewhat late in the day to lament that 
confidence in our wealth and our resources has 
blinded us to the necessity of anticipating by prepara- 
tion the vast enterprise which has been forced 
upon us. There are none so blind as those that decline 
to see rocks ahead of them. The nation has allowed 
itself for too long a period to be dry-nursed by its 
political leaders to give thought to any such need as 
the ordinary precautions of security. These leaders 
purposely hypnotised the thoughts of the populace to 
the furtherance of their own personal ends. To catch 
votes was to them much more absorbing than casting 
cannon. Apathy, the climax of generations of peace, 
has swayed the multitude for so long as to assume the 
form and power of a germ in the national character. 
So strong is its hold upon the system that the calamity 
of war has hardly yet awakened the bulk of the nation 
to realise that we are now engaged in a fight for our 
very existence as an Empire. And yet, after nigh six 
months of struggle, in our folly we fear to tell the 
people that for a successful issue it may be necessary 
to call upon the full man-power of the realm to be pre- 
pared to be placed at the disposal of its military leaders. 


Nothing would carry more conviction to the enemy of © 


our set purpose to win. We even hear of imbeciles who 
wish to publish the extent of our preparations for war 
and of our numbers in the field. Let these foolish 
people await the day when by law the full strength 
of our forces is given to the world—in the Annual 
Army Bill, published on an ominous day, 1 April. 
In our folly we even offer to the enemy facilities for 
protracting the period of hostilities by recognising a 
ridiculous reading of the rights of blockade. We 
allow him cotton not only to keep open his factories, but 
to convert into explosive for war material. In our folly 
we forget that if we starve his industries we excite his 
workers to revolt. We ignore the truth handed down 
by history that a people themselves may bring a 
Government and rulers to their knees where hostile 
armies have failed to provoke a decision. In our folly 
we harbour spies, alien as well as British, within our 
shores, and leave the subject of dealing with them in 
non-military hands. In our folly we indulge in self- 
praise at the splendid results of the economic work 
our Navy is performing as evidenced by the short 
price of foodstuffs ; but we preach no methods of thrift 
among our toilers to meet the reverse of the pic- 
ture. A night’s successful work of a submarine fleet, 


the escape of a squadron of swift cruisers—either 
Panic is 


would create a scare in the markets. 


the outcome of the absence of considered prepara. 
tion to meet an eventuality. It hits the phlegmatic 
Briton only in one place—his pocket: not a mortal 
wound to his person, but assuredly one to his rulers 
Have our arrangements for dealing with the foe jp 
front of us and the foe within our shores been per. 
fected to anticipate either a success or a failure jp 
the enterprise to which we are committed, or are we 
meditating a muddle-through like the fools we haye 
always been? We are apparently in the hands of meq 
who fear to tell the country the whole truth of the 
monumental task before us. War-sense has never 
found a footing in the brain of the place-hunting poli. 
tician, and we are still threatened with being victims of 
sacrifice to the fetish god of votes. We have every 
reason to be grateful to our financiers for, maintaining 
the stability of our credit and averting a money panic, 
Cannot these and other brains solve the mystery of 
maintaining equilibrium in our prices of the necessities 
of life? We are committed by our purpose in this war 
to maintain an overplus of foodstuffs, for this reason; 
if our design is to starve the enemy into submission 
our position as champion of a Christian cause must be 
vindicated by having ready at hand both measures of 
relief and measures for the distribution of relief to the 
famished populations who will be the victims of our 
purpose. Our duty lies first to our own kin, and let 
our best brains see that they do not suffer unduly from 
the pinch of war. Let our rulers see that fortunes are 
not made by some out of the misfortunes of 
others. 

The guile of modern war is slowly awakening our 
two Services to the cunning and deceit that unchival- 
rous and ungentlemanly foes have taught them—the 
abuse of the white flag, the masquerading of the enemy 
in the uniforms of our dead or captured men, the shel- 
ter of the Red Cross over combatants bivouacked in 
church or chapel, the wholesale system of spies and 
traitors behind our fighting lines. Spies, of course, 
are no novelty in war, but the system of underground 
telephones, that must have been prearranged with 
traitors to the Allied cause, tells a story that proves 
that the contemplation of war in a particular and 
neutral theatre was evident and settled months before 
hand. 

Here is an illustration from an ‘‘ eye-witness ’’ that 
may be worthy of record: ‘‘ We were holding the 
enemy in a defensive position with~a weak line. Our 
billet in reserve was fixed in a fine old chateau some 
two and a half miles from the front trenches. We 
found in charge of it a butler, a housekeeper, and a 
maid, all highly respectable people. Here we remained 
for three weeks in much comfort, some shells occa- 
sionally bursting on positions some distance to the 
right and left of us. We noticed that when movements 
of units took place the two women in the house 
appeared interested and invariably followed the troops. 
One night a sentry observed flashes from an attic wit 
dow and the butler was discovered at work signalling 
to the enemy. The officer in charge conveyed the three 
delinquents to the nearest mayor to have them dealt 
with by civil power, and needless to say two days 
afterwards the chateau was levelled to the ground by 
German shells.’? What a foolish procedure, what 4 
lost chance ; for with a pistol to his head no doubt the 
butler would have yielded up his cypher code, together 
with his reports, and what a splendid game of decep 
tion could have been played. Spies and agents in waf 
will take pay from both sides without qualms of con- 
science; but to our honest subaltern, innocent of waf 
guile, the idea of using his prisoner for our own pur 
pose was foreign to his code of chivalry. We have, 
of course, done much hanging in the theatre of opera 
tions, but we yet are harbouring many worthy of the 
rope within our own shores. f 

‘‘ We shall never be gentlemen ”’, said the captive 
German officer, and with his mind still impressed with 
the vivid pictures of atrocity, rapine, and purposeless 
murder, we can well believe him. We now learn from 
the study of the ‘‘ German War Book ’’ what are the 
‘usages of war” on land as laid down for the 
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idance of its soldiers by the Great General Staff of 
the German Army. When nations in arms make war 
they should make war against nations as well as 
armies, says this volume. They should endeavour to 
destroy both the intellectual and material resources of 
the people. International Law and Hague Conven- 
tions have the same weight as the “ scrap of paper ’’. 
The argument of war in German hands laughs at the 
bombardment of open towns or torpedoing of passen- 
ger ships. It even compels inhabitants of enemy 
country, under pain of death, to furnish information as 
to the strength and positions of their own armies, their 
supplies, resources, etc. The ‘‘ fear of reprisals ”’ 

rently is the only guide to the limit of monstrosities 
which a German officer can commit in war. This 
“Code of Savagery ’’ takes us back to the Dark Ages. 
When the Allied Forces put their feet upon German 
soil, are they to carry war into the hostile territory as 
Christians or as avengers? Are acts of retaliation to 
be permitted on those who have scorned the fear of 
reprisals? The German has obeyed his orders to the 
letter. Will the Allies take a leaf out of the enemy’s 
atrocity volume? Martial law has been well defined 
as no law, the law of the strong; but with the pre- 
sentation to the world of the theory of ‘‘ frightful- 
ness’? as expounded in this ‘‘ German War Book ”’ 
it is not easy to understand how any individual or any 
nation which aspires to possess the most elementary 

epts of humanity can pretend to be the friend and 
well-wisher of the German. 

Nothing but the most astounding confidence in the 
ultimate success of her arms could explain the methods 
of carrying on war as preached in the ‘‘ German War 
Book ’’ and as practised by the German Army. The 
Allies now can realise the immensity of the task before 
them, for when the time comes for 65 million people 
to live in fear “‘of reprisals’’ of the atrocities 
they have committed, they will perforce be driven to 
fight to the very last drop of blood in their veins. 


Tue Seas. 


A splendid triumph in a running sea fight, with a 
fine picture of chivalry at the conclusion. It would be 
unwise to predict that this effort of the German Fleet 
is the last, in spite of their failure. We have a brave 
and determined foe before us, and they will assuredly 
cross swords again to justify the existence of their war 
fleet and the preamble of the Bill which called it into 
being. 

What a glorious thing is youth in a leader in war! 
What opportunities for showing worth does strife 
present to the fortunate individual who, having 
followed the profession of arms, finds his country 
engaged in a deadly struggle at the very moment that 
he himself is in the prime of life ! Opportunities seldom 
recur in war, but doubly fortunate has our young 
Admiral been in his ventures so far. Only by the 
merest fluke did his victim escape destruction in the 
first undertaking off the coast of Scarborough, and the 
Press tried hard to warn the German how close he had 
been to disaster. Fortunately Germans are brave to a 
fault, for they heeded not the warning. The lesson of 
war by sea and land is guns and more guns for 
both, the heavier the better, and for the sea the sinew 
of the stoker and the aim of the seaman-gunner. 
Young leaders are knocking on the head some of the 
theories of modern war and of the use of the appliances 
which science has afforded which old wise-heads had 
evolved. Years ago a group of naval and military 
intellectuals set to work to revolutionise our system of 
harbour defences. Guns were swept away by the 
Score, mines and mine-fields were looked upon as use- 
less, the submarine was to perform the double task. 
Coming to practical war methods this hidden terror of 
sea, in young hands, now finds its work hundreds of 
miles away from land, fostered by a parent ship, employ- 
ing its power of defence in the best possible direction— 
Namely, that of offence. Similarly with our airmen. 
Peace theories gave his nerve a lease of fourteen days’ 
Continuous duty, but for nigh six months have these 
brave young pilots been doing royal work. As to a 
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master of hounds, nothing can give more delight to us 
old stagers than to watch the working of the ‘* young 
entry ’’ in the honourable field of war. 


THe THEATRES OF War. 

Strategical paralysis has apparently supervened on 
both East and West. The powerful blows of von Hin- 
denburg have spent their force in Poland, as have the 
German armies in the West. Gigantic efforts at the 
offensive demand, if they succeed or fail, not only a 
heavy toll, but a period for recuperation. Fitful efforts 
for minor tactical purposes will obtain for many weeks 
along the line of grim cement casements that stare 
each other in the face for hundreds of miles in length. 
The theatrical feu de joie on the eve of the Kaiser’s 
birthday along the extended line from Ypres to La 
Bassée, Craonne, St. Hubert, must be looked upon as 
an ordinary parade exercise, but with the sacrifice of 
much human life. Bloodletting in some form is essen- 
9 to the demands laid down in the ‘‘ German War-_ 
Book.’’ Stagnation of strategical movement is the 
ruling factor at present. ‘‘I have been in the same 
hole with my guns since 23 October and have 
never yet been discovered’’, writes an artillery 
friend. General January is taking his share of the 
command of the situation in some five theatres of war, 
but the strong finger of contraband in the hand of our 
Navy will, if not meddled with, point to weakening 
spots in the armour that we must pierce. In the lull in 
the storm in the region of Flanders we may find oppor- 
tunity to dribble our new troops into more favourable 
positions for the purpose of facilitated naval co-opera- 
tion when the War Director gives the word for a general 
offensive. We hear of German masses being assembled 
to replace Hungarian armies in an effort to hurl 
back the brave Serb from his mountain fastnesses. 
Failure in this effort by the German would assuredly 
kindle new fire in the peninsula. 


DOMINUS ILLUMINATIO MEA. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


N the new State, the new England which is going 
to spring up out of the war and the long settle- 
ment that follows the war, Oxford and Cambridge will 
take a secure and high position. We have heard a 
good deal of late years about reforming the old univer- 
sities in this thing and in that, about democratising 
them, bringing them into line with modern thought 
and feeling—and one cannot deny there has been, here 
and there, a grain at least of truth among the chaff of 
the critics of Oxford and Cambridge. But Oxford 
and Cambridge will now not need reforming and 
democratising, whatever those processes might exactly 
have been, from outside: they have nobly reformed 
and democratised themselves from inside. In mind and 
manhood they have made a glorious tribute to the 
nation’s treasury in this war. If anyone should doubt - 
or be ignorant of this, I would refer him first to the 
splendid records of enlistment in the new armies 
which were printed in the ‘‘ Times’? on Monday: 
therein he will find the men. Whilst, for the tribute 
of mind, let him glance only through a few of the con- 
tributions, on the meaning and origin of the war, 
which Oxford and Cambridge have sent from their 
Presses for months past: Vinogradoff, Holland Rose, 
Selwyn Image, and Gilbert Murray, with a score of 
other scholars and philosophers—here we have 
generous culture if it exists anywhere to-day. 

There was an old wrangle, a curious fossil of a 
wrangle it seems to-day, about the right of these uni- 
versities to send representatives to the Imperial. Par- 
liament; and there was talk, at times serious talk, of 
taking away that privilege. That talk is dead in our 
time. Anyone who thought to revive it, after the 
record of Oxford and Cambridge in this war, would 
be, clearly, a traitor to his country, a hater of 
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patriotism and devotion to the State; and every man 
might vote him so at once: for, after what Oxford and 
Cambridge have done in this crisis of the British 
people, no national assembly could be complete without 
its old University representatives. To sit for Oxford 
or Cambridge has always been an honour, it is true, 
but it has been somewhat an academic rather than a 
popular one. All that is gone to-day indeed; for when 
we glance at the records of what these great universi- 
ties have done so far in the war we must recognise 
instantly that they have played and are playing a very 
glorious part in the struggle. Call not Oxford any 
more ‘‘ the home of lost causes’’! A university can- 
not be that when it throws itself on to the side that in 
the end must win, in the justest cause there could be— 
freedom for small nations, right above might and the 
keeping of treaty faith. 

Only the other day Miss Jex-Blake gave some 
official figures which show the spirit and devotion of 
Oxford. Among those who have flung up their work 
and enlisted in the Army, or in Lord Kitchener’s new 
armies, are two hundred and eighty Scholars and Ex- 
hibitioners and over forty Fellows: Oriel alone has 

iven over 87 per cent. of her men, Magdalen 86, 

rinity 82! Then take up the 1915 Oxford Univer- 
sity Calendar, just published by the Clarendon Press, 
and glance at the record of Univ., Oxford. The 1912 
and 1913 men from that college really seem to have 
left in a solid body for the war training grounds. 
is wonderful. 

The number of men up at the beginning of 
last term was only one-third of the total number of 
undergraduates—the other two-thirds having joined the 
Services—and even that one-third lessened as term 
wore on. As for the athletes, they went to the war, 
virtually, in a body. For example, all the Eight of 
last year’s Boat volunteered, thirteen out of the Rugby 
fifteen, nine out of the cricket eleven, eight out of the 
** Soccer ’’, and the whole of the Lawn Tennis six; 
together with about sixty other representative athletes, 
including racquets and polo men. The authorities 
swiftly found room for housing the recruits; and they 
joyously turned the Examination Schools into a hospital 
—lending thereby a new and deep significance to that 
legend one often looked up at in old days when in for 
Smalls or Mods—Dominus Illuminatio Mea. 

Who shall deny that, in her high fervour, Oxford can 
whisper from her towers again to-day some of the 
enchantments of the Middle Ages? The emptiness of 
quad and playing field, river and upper river almost 
boatless in these days, tell really of a fuller, more 
living Oxford than we who graduated there in far less 
illustrious days ever imagined. 

Turning to Cambridge, one has not yet seen any 
exact figures, but it is clear enough the sister univer- 
sity, too, has played up grandly in the game. Both 
universities go on with their ordinary work and studies, 
and it would have been a grave mistake if they had 
decided to do otherwise. It must be remembered that 
some of the men are under the service age—especially 
the men who only went up in 1914—and that a 
certain proportion of the others are not physically 
qualified for enlistment or for the Officers Training 
Corps. Besides, education is a mighty national interest 
and need; and, however intensely we may believe in 
and desire to see adopted now during the war the 
obligatory system, a fair general and national system of 
service, we would not forget the claims of true culture. 
Certain exemptions, on behalf of educational work, 
ought to be arranged in any national system. 

Oxford and Cambridge, then, have re-established 
. themselves by their high spirit in this crisis—they have 
given themselves—who doubts it ?— another five hundred 
years at any rate of security and splendid life. They 
have done this voluntarily. One does not wish to over- 
look this point for a moment, though it may be eagerly 
seized by some people as a strong argument against 
that which they nickname ‘‘ Conscription ’’. But what 
in reality does the action of Oxford and Cambridge 
show? It shows that both universities are sound to the 
core—Commoners, Scholars, Exhibitioners, 
and Heads of Colleges, they have all seen their duty 
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and leapt to do it with one impulse. That is no arp 
ment against a fair and general system of nationg) 
service. Indeed, if this country had not plenty ¢ 
spirit of the same quality as that of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge it would be not much good proposing or even 
adopting national obligatory service. The whok 
nation would be more or less rotten, and a law could ng 
rescueit. National andobligatory service follows rightly 
and securely on voluntary service. We can all a 
that it would be useless to force a wholly unwilling 
people into national service. In such a case there really 
might be something in the apothegm of the Attorney. 
General that one ‘‘free’’ man is worth thre 
‘* pressed’? men—which, by the way, Mr. William 
Archer, one of his followers, has modified into on 
‘free’? man being worth ‘‘ two conscripts’’. Well 
considered, every fresh thousand men who volunteer 
are but a renewed argument for the fair and general 
law. As it is to-day, only some obstinate doctrinaires 
and some old-fashioned politicians with their following 
—whose individualism is altogether too strained and 
even distraught—are really dead set against our coming 
into line with our Allies, France, Russia and Belgium, 
and with the feeling of our people overseas. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


SKETCHES FROM RUSSIA.* 
By HucH WALPOLE. 


IIl.—In Warsaw. 


HE journey from Moscow to Warsaw lasted from 
Tuesday afternoon until early on Friday mom- 
ing. That is a long time when the sleeping accommo 
dation is a narrow board that cuts one’s back like a 
knife and food is a matter of cold sausage (if you are 
lucky) and a hot meat pie at Smolensk or Minsk (if you 
are strong of elbow and a pirate by nature). The 
Russian officers with whom I travelled sang, with 
short pauses for sleep, from the beginning of the 
journey until the end. My whole Warsaw experience 
began, continued, and ended in music, even as it was 
wrapped, at my coming and at my departure, in mist 
and driving rain; singing and rain are, to me, insepar- 
able from Warsaw. 

My immediate company was composed of three 
officers, a sister, and a lady Cossack. The lady Cos 
sack was a young woman of nineteen or twenty who 
{as she told me), for love of an officer, had gone to the 
Front and fought in the trenches with the rest of them. 
Fought she certainly had, as she was now returning, 
after a month in hospital, with a large scar above her 
right temple for all the world to see. Certainly all the 
world—as much of it as our train contained—saw with 
great interest and excitement. She liked the attention 
and took the chaff with complete indifference. She was 
an Amazon of the absolute kind, and I decided, after two 
days in her company, that an Amazon corps would be 
a truly terrible affair. The officers were men of the 
finest Russian type. They had all been wounded and 
were returning with a full knowledge of the thing 
that war was, but, as I have said, they saluted 
the monster's reappearance with singing. Tw 
would break off in the middle of their songs 
to discuss life, death, military tactics, hospital 
experiences, the plays of Tchehov, Moscow ladies, 4 
future existence, and the charms of ‘ Préférence ”: 
When the lady Cossack’s nose began to bleed they 
were as tender to her as though they had been, cok 
lectively, her mother, and then, when it ceased it 
bleeding, they chaffed her unmercifully. At intervals, 
when they were afraid lest I should be feeling left out 
of things, they shouted, ‘ All right’, ‘‘ I love you”, 
“How do you do”’, and ‘‘ Tennis—Love—Deuce”, 
which was their stock of English. They were vély 
fine fellows indeed; with us, too, but not ‘‘ of” us 


*Copyright in U.S.A. 
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was a very stout officer, older than my companions, 
who was melancholy and of an enormous appetite. 
He produced from his luggage perpetual paper bags, 
and out ‘of these appeared apples, sweets, sausage-rolls, 
a chicken, ham, tongue, caviare.... He talked 
aloud, but to no one in particular. He would sud- 
denly say: ‘‘ Imagine what my feelings must be! 
Here I am, do what I may I can’t prevent it. Imagine 
the life. . .. I tell you, gentlemen, existence is a 
strange thing. I have no solution to offer.’’ No one 

id any attention to him and he was considered an 
unpleasant fellow, because he kept his food to him- 
gif; as the Russians are the most generous people 
in the world, this stout gentleman was an interesting 

imen. I had no conversation with him except 
once, when I was settling down to sleep. I heard his 
yoice in my ear: ‘‘ The jolting of this train! It turns 
one upside down. I am seriously unwell—very un- 
happy.”’ I could offer him no consolation. .. . 

At two in the morning we arrived in Warsaw. We 
drove round the town and discovered, after an hour’s 
search, a truly terrible garret with two little rooms. 
So cold and horrible was it that I felt with triumph 
that this was really war at last. 


II, 


Afterwards, in the company of one of the officers, I 
found a very pleasant room overlooking the Jerusa- 
lemskaia, that happy boulevard whose trees are so 
loaded with starlings that their chatter is to be heard 
even through the double windows of one’s bedroom. 
Indeed Jerusalemskaia offers a very fortunate position 
for a watch-tower. Down its broad surface all the life 
of the town passes, and the curve of the bridge at the 
end of it, the dark shadows of the trees through which 
at evening the lamps shine in dim golden clusters, give 
a touch of mystery to the human figures; and mystery 
is what Warsaw—at any rate after the elusive beauty 
of Moscow—most utterly lacks. But now, in this 
time of war, anyone who watches in the Jerusalem- 
skaia may see the working of the whole Russian army. 
Only a week or two before my arrival the town had 
been threatened by imminent capture: now the Ger- 
mans are fifty or sixty versts away, but they are near 
enough for the soldiers whom one sees to be consi- 
dered as the actual moving figures in the actual game 
played here, now, before one’s eyes—not as they were 
in Moscow, the faint echo of some very distant conflict. 
Upon the evening of my first day, as, braving the 
cold, I opened my window and leaned out, I had the 
whole dim stretch of the boulevard, grey and glittering 
like the back of a snake, beneath me. With a sudden 
silent movement, as though curtains had been drawn, 
there appeared in the distance above the bridge a fine 
company of cavalry. A faint moon, veiled by a rosy 
shadow, half penetrated the evening mist, and only 
where the lamps flung golden circles was there reality. 
The cavalry (there must have been two thousand of 
them) came very slowly up the boulevard. They were 
Siberian men, and their shaggy dress and the fierce 
discipline of their horses (seeming, as they passed, to 
be only half-restrained) made a fine picture in that half 
light. Each man carried a wooden lance tipped with 
steel, and these gleamed beneath the white moon like 
silver. They were quite silent and there was only 
the ring of the horses’ hoofs upon the road. As they 
passed the town seemed to have no life but theirs; 
when they were gone the jangle of the trams, the 
cries of the newsboys, the rattle of the cabs began 
again, and I was aware that it was very cold. That 
Vision of cavalry seemed my first real introduction to 
the Russian army... . 


III. 


But mysterious beauty is not, as I have said, the 
note of Warsaw. I had imagined, before my coming, 
4 town plunged into darkness, inhabited by trembling 
citizens who crept, silently, through the black streets 
and along the boulevard, grim processions of wounded 
and slain, bedraggled cohorts of German prisoners. 


Picture, then, my discovery! Warsaw is so gay that 
Moscow is, compared with it, a rustic village cowed 
by a dominating beadle. There are so many officers 
in Warsaw that, compelled as they are to salute one 
another, a walk for them down the gg street is 
as beneficial as an hour’s gymnastics. citizens 
of Warsaw respond enthusiastically to the uniforms, 
the colour, the bands, the singing soldiers. The 
tradesmen are more prosperous than they have ever 
been, and the knowledge that a fine morning will 
inevitably bring with it a German aeroplane, which 
will fling a bomb or two, gives life a jolly 

fillip. Even the cars with the wounded seem to say 
that they are bringing comfort, help, freedom fronr 
pain, and the agony that the hospitals witness is- 
veiled behind closed doors. At the theatre, when I 
was there, they were playing ‘‘ Milestones’’ to a 
crowded house, and a very remarkable performance 
it was—-a farce so hilariously uncontrolled that the 
audience were, at times, compelled to join in the fun. 
No, Warsaw is no tragic city. 

And yet there must be, in the minds of all, that 
consciousness of the things that are being done so 
small a space away. When I was there we could 
hear no guns, but a few weeks ago they heard them. 
At any time you may see, limping down the Jerusa- 
lemskaia little bands of soldiers arriving from the 
war—-not wounded nor hurt in any way, but so tired 
that their eyes are half closed, they show no interest 
in anything around them; they stumble along in a 
trance; many of them are deaf, and the only thing 
in life that they desire is sleep. To-morrow they will 
be new men; there will be sausage to eat, and tea to 
drink, and cinematographs and shops and streets like 
a fair. ... To-day they are waking, very slowly, 
from a bad dream. 

Through the town there roll, day and night, proces- 
sions of wagons. Sometimes these wagons are empty, 
aften they are loaded with provisions, often with 
machinery, sometimes with hay, sometimes with pigs 
or chickens. They rattle along with a kind of inde- 
pendent swagger, as though it had become their turn 
at last to dominate the world and they would make 
the most of it. Over the bridge at the end of the 
Jerusalemskaia droves of animals are always being 
driven in by soldiers. The cows come blundering 
along, they are confused with the wagons, and the 
wagons with the trams, and the trams with soldiers 
marching to barracks, and the soldiers with an ambu- 
lance, and the ambulance with a peasant and his pig; 
the pig, tied by the leg, sits down on the tramline, 
and, although they pull and pull at the rope, nothing 
can move him. There is a crowd of excited onlookers 
who shout advice and warnings, there are many police- 
men; there is a fat and self-important officer who 
talks a great deal and only confuses everyone. .. . 
Then suddenly there is a quiet little man whom the 
pig instantly obeys. In a moment the tide flows 
happily again; it has, meanwhile, been great fun for 
everybody. No, Warsaw is not a dead city. 


IV. 


But it is the Russian ‘‘ Tommy ’’ who finally domi- 
nates it. Here he is gathered in from the wide corners 
of a country as vast as a continent. In his eyes, from 
whatever part of Russia he may come, there shines 
always the light of one who believes in more than he 
sees and hopes for more than he will ever get in this 
world. Moreover, no Russian Tommy (and no Russian 
anywhere, I am often tempted to believe) has ever 
grown up. The impatience, the brutality, the warmth 
of heart, the credulity, the cunning, the self-sacrifice, 
the superstition, all these things are the characteristics 
of the child who believes what he hears, what he sees, 
and yet, at the same time, is profoundly suspicious of 
his elders. Here in Warsaw you will see that it is 
before the toy shops and the sweet shops that the 
Russian soldier is always stopping. I watched one 
afternoon a huge black-bearded Russian, like the 
Sultan in ‘‘ Scheherazade’ a tyrant with a mighty 
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sword and the fiercest swagger, gazing poignantly at 
a toy train and a toy butch-r’s shop. 

He stood, quite lost in admiration—then, at length, 
with a deep sigh, he moved away. You can hear, at 
any moment, two ‘‘ Tommies ”’ discussing tin soldiers 
and a Noah's ark, their noses pressed against the 
window pane and their hearts beating with excitement. 
These same Cossacks, whose reputation for ferocity 
is mighty and enduring, are nothing but children. 
The word comes to them that they are expected to 
break up the toys of little Ivan Ivanovitch who lives 
next door; they break them up with despatch and 
efficiency; but, perhaps, soon afterwards, they are 
helping him to buy some more. I was, afterwards, 
when | watched them in the very heart of their fight- 
ing, to have proof indeed of the fine temper of their 
souls. ... 

And so one comes to the most moving thing in the 
world—the singing of the Russian soldiers on march. 
Mr. Maurice Baring has, in one of his books, most 
admirably described the effect of it; but he speaks, in 
this passage at any rate, of times of peace and a 
hundred men returning through the village from the 
‘*Bania’’. Here there are thousands and they are 
marching into battle. You are wakened at three or 
four in the morning and the sound is so faint that it 
resembles the flow of water or the tumbling of a 
brook before you have turned the corner of the hill. 
Then, as they turn into the Jerusalemskaia, it breaks 
on to the silence; it is so distant that the solo verse 
(sung by one man alone) is lost, and the pauses that 
fall between the choruses give a wonderful rhythm to 
the movement. Then they are almost beneath one’s 
windows and the solo voice comes up very softly, like 
a lingering echo. Two thousand men are singing with 
perfect melody and in time so absolute that the verse 
ends with a sharp, abrupt note like the crack of a 
whip. The melody is always plaintive with lovely 
harmonies that have still some rough uncivilised 
whisper at their heart. The tune is repeated again 
and again, ending always with the sharp thrust, 
echoing always in the voice of the soloist, climbing 
out again into the harmony of the two thousand 
voices. ~ 

That is Russia marching into battle; day after day 
those songs are being carried, like banners, out of 
Warsaw, and so they will be until the war is at an 
end. As one falls asleep again the echo of the chorus 
is very faint, passing away beyond the ramparts of 
the town, moving on to Lowitcz, to Lodz, to Cracow, 
to Breslau, and afterwards——? 

For it is a chorus of victory. J 


THE FUTURE OF THE FESTIVALS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


AM full of hope that English musicians, at any 

rate, may gain something in return for the suffer- 
ings and privations which they are now enduring, and 
in especial that our provincial festivals may be so 
reformed as to become more or less genuine musical 
institutions instead of the things they have been since 
they were invented. Readers of this Review during, 
say, the last twenty years will remember we have 
always regarded them as, from the musical point of 
view, fraudulent; it has been pointed out here, again 
and again, that they have done nothing for music, that 
whatever else profited by them music had no share. 
Of course, I have been told of my heartlessness, of 
my lack of gratitude to institutions without which 
there would be no music in England—therefore no 
musicians for a musical critic on the make to write 
about. These and numberless other delicately turned 
compliments have been said about every writer who, 
starting with a full belief in the beneficence of the 
festivals as artistic influences, has been converted, 
against his will, by actual observation—nay, by having 
‘ugly facts thrust before his eyes—to a belief in their 
uselessness, even their pernicious influence. But a 


world-cataclysm such as began last year, a gigantic 
stirring-up of each and every nation, brings many 
strange things to light; in each and every order and 
class of society, each and every calling and profession 
men find themselves abruptly confronted by funda. 
mentals, find themselves compelled to recognise as 
facts things they never before dreamed were facts— 
things, indeed, whose existence they steadily refuseq 
to acknowledge. This, I know, is platitudinous— 
that is why I refer to it in “an article on musical 
festivals. The platitude, the truism, holds true: jt 
has suddenly become apparent that music is the last 
thing that has ever been considered in connection with 
musical festivals. The festivals have been abandoned 
this year, not on the ground that during a terrible 
struggle people cannot be troubled with music, but for 
quite a different reason which we need not discuss 
to-day. 

Hospitals and charities need all the help the better. 
to-do class can render. Musicians are doing their 
utmost to assist the unfortunate thousands who, with 
hardly a moment’s warning, have been struck down 
by bitter poverty and consequent suffering; they are 
willing to go on helping, although they are themselves 
enduring unspeakable hardship. One would think the 
various hospital and charity committees would eagerly 
avail themselves of their services in the appalling task 
of driving and keeping the wolf from the doors of the 
helpless. But, no—a NO in very large letters. The 
musical festivals, some of which have for a century 
gained large sums for the hospitals, are to be sup 
pressed in the hospitals’ hour of greatest need, and 
money which might be devoted to buying bread for 
the starving must of necessity be absorbed for other 
purposes. That, incidentally, many of the humbler 
bandsmen and singers will be left to swell the numbers 
of the unemployed is a minor detail: the important 
issue is, Should or should not advantage be taken of 
music to relieve the general distress? The commit- 
tees reply in the negative, and it is simply natural that 
the musicians should take an opposite view. 1 think 
the committees are wrong, and I am bound to think 
the vigorous attacks made on them by Messrs. Stan- 
ford, Parratt and Bridge are justified. But leaving the 
vaster economic and social question to those who have 
gone fully into it, and looking at only the purely 
musical question, I see clearly that the encounter will 
lead to one good result. At this moment neither the 
musicians nor the community generally will find any- 
thing very consoling in this, even if they agree with 
me (which is rather doubtful); but the war will not 
last for ever, and perhaps before very long we shall 
see. 

All the disputants tacitly or explicitly admit one 
central fact: that hitherto the festivals have not been 
carried on for the sake of music, that music is a secon- 
dary matter. If as a help for charity it has broken 
down this year, as Mr. Alfred H. Wiggins alleges 
(and he is chairman of the Birmingham General Hos 
pital Committee, and ought to know), then obviously 
it cannot be depended on in times of national stress 
and ought not to be depended on only when the world 
goes smoothly and plenty of money is easily obtain 
able for charitable schemes. It is plainly proved that 
all I have written about the festivals is not less than 
the truth, and that in future the festivals should either 
be called by their correct name or should be 9 
reorganised that the present name will correctly 
describe their object. The latter is the course I hope 
will be taken, and, moreover, believe will be taken. 
There I leave for to-day the general aspect of the 
case: the general reorganisation of the festivals will 
have to be taken in hand in the good days to come 
by the leading musicians, without whose labours they 
cannot be revived. The festivals will then become 
truly musical festivals. ; 

But there will still remain a point of equal import 
ance to English musicians. It is well that the festivals 
should be musical, but they should be English also. 
They have never been anything of the kind. — This 
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has occurred to many besides myself, as plentiful letters 
in the Press indicate. Whether our younger musicians 
will be strong enough to convince the festival 
organisers of the advisability, and, indeed, necessity, of 
this second change depends largely on the attitude of 
the paying public, and this in turn depends at least 
in part on the wisdom of the writers on music. If 
they persist in crying down every British composition, 
and of falling down in abject adoration before every 
tenth-rate musician or mere adventurer that the pub- 
lishers import from abroad, then there will be little to 
hope for: these provincial gatherings may, perhaps, 
become more genuinely musical in the technical sense 
of that word, but they will produce no more genuine 
music than before and they will remain things alien 
to our musicians and deserving only to be ignored, as 
every independent English musician has ignored them 
for half a century. Fancy a musical festival held in 
Germany where hardly a German work could be 
heard! It is unthinkable. That has been our fate in 
England. Mendelssohn, .Gounod, Dvorak—they had 
the run of the festivals for all their life-time; and 
since ‘‘ Elijah ’’ was produced I can remember only 
two works of any artistic value being brought out by 
natives—-Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rese of Sharon ’’ and Elgar’s 
“Gerontius’’. Smaller thing§ by our own men, 
and some of them really worth giving; but taken 
altogether the history of the festivals is not inspiring 
reading. When we look at the list of English works 
given, for the first (and often the last) time, and re- 
member that these manufactures or concoctions have 
bored several generations of festival-goers, we cannot 
marvel at the common belief that English music may 
be all very well as a species of high-class arithmetic, 
but that it is very dull and dry, and on the whole the 
foreign-made article is preferable. The musical doc- 
tors, with their interminable oratorios full of fugal exer- 
cises, imitated no one later than Handel ; the composers 
had been taught by men who could not compose and 
sincerely took their school exercises for compositions. 
A teacher such as Sir George Macfarren regarded as 
a moral delinquent anyone who did not accept 
Day’s pseudo scientific theorisings as gospel truth, 
who ventured to set down an “‘ ungrammatical”’ dis- 
cord or resolved any discord in an ‘‘ ungrammatical 
way. Think of ‘‘ Palestine ’’ or Gore-Ouseley’s lucu- 
brations. Think of Onslow’s symphonies—which drove 
Wagner crazy. The German students had at least 
been taught by men who did not regard Handel, or 
even Mendelssohn, as the last word in music; and 
their compositions wore an air of novelty which some- 
times lasted as long as five years. Our own achieve- 
ments were dull and disastrous—-dull in themselves 
and disastrous in their consequences. Every con- 
ductor will tell you of the difficulty of inducing an 
English audience to listen to English music, so strong 
is the prejudice created by the doings of our doctors. 
There are indications of the gradual disappearance of 
that prejudice, and it is now the duty of the younger 
men to destroy it. Given the chance they will do so. 
Then, again, the conducting of the festivals need 
not for ever remain in the hands of foreigners. We 
have several good conductors and a few that are very 
good. If opportunities existed for musicians to learn 
the art of conducting it would soon become an unwise 
policy for committees to go abroad in search of com- 
petent men. It is advisable to lay stress on this just 
now, for, though we have for the time got rid of the 
rman-Austrian-Hungarian incubus, we shall have 
gained Ijttle if we are only to be fobbed off with 
Russians, Belgians and French in their place. I 
already perceive signs that the old notice-board is not 
readily to be pulled down: ‘‘No Englishman need 
apply’’ seems still to be written on many a well-mean- 
ing Englishman’s heart, and the words need to be 
entirely obliterated before the festivals are English as 
well as musical. In the current number of the 
Musical Times’’ Mr. Ernest Newman has a bril- 
antly written article on Medtner, a Russian com- 
Poser. It seems fair and has no ultra-enthusiastic 


ravings about a newly discovered genius. But Mr. 
Newman begins by pointing out that the embargo 
on German composers affords us an opportunity of 
turning our attention to Composers of some other 
nationality—and he selects a Russian! Why not a 
Britisher ? Russians have been boomed here for 
twenty years; the French and Belgians—Gounod, 
Débussy, Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Ceasar Franck, for 
instance—have done very well; the only people we 
have neglected are ourselves. I hope Mr. Newman 
will consider. There is one hopeful sign. Present 
circumstances have shaken up the programme makers, 
and the other week Sir Henry Wood got a large 
audience for an unusual kind of programme. It con- 
tained two English works. Is not this a plain indica- 
tion that people have grown a trifle tired of the ancient 
rut? ‘‘ While the war lasts’’ let us have not less 
than two English works on every programme, and the 
rest of it unfamiliar works. Then when the war is 
done it will be found that our audiences have acquired 
a new taste—for music which is good, whether it is 
German or Russian or French or English. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RIGHT REMEDY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

Sir,—We need not for the moment consider the 
question of National Service as it has been preached 
by the National Service League. That meant the 
enforcement upon every citizen of the duty of making 
himself efficient, in order to be prepared for the con- 
tingency of his being summoned in his country’s 
hour of need. We of the National Service League 
hold by that doctrine as strongly as ever. That ques- 
tion was shirked by the leaders of both political parties. 
It was denounced with bitterness by the Radicals. 
Those of us who urged it in Parliament were barely 
tolerated. The time will come for settling old scores 
on that head. It is not the problem for to-day. 

But the question of applying compulsory military 
service upon all in a supreme crisis of the country’s 
fate is quite a different matter. That is what we have 
now to settle. 

It is not to be settled by pedantries about feudal 
terlure and discussions as to the legal theory accord- 
ing to which such compulsion may be applied. Be it 
upon a feudal basis, or by common law, or by anything 
else, surely common-sense, without the assistance of 
professorial dogmas, sufficiently tells us that the very 
existence of a State implies that it must call upon all 
its citizens, without distinction of class or calling, to 
give their aid in the hour of supreme danger. When 
the ship has sprung a leak and is battered by the 
tempest, every man on board must be compelled to 
take his turn at the pumps. We do not wait to dis- 
cuss problems of law as to the relations between the 
shipping company and the passengers, or as to the 
bargain we made when we secured our passage. 

Whether the moment of supreme necessity has come 
or not, it is for the Government primarily to decide. 
Of course, Parliament must pronounce its opinion; 
but it is idle to suppose that Parliament would not 
endorse the decision of the Government to enforce 
compulsion by an overwhelming majority. A heavy 
responsibility, therefore, rests upon the Government 
if it hesitates for a moment to announce that decision, 
should expert opinion pronounce it to be necessary. 

Meanwhile it is clear that—apart from the question 
of necessity—there are several advantages to be gained 
from compulsory service, whatever the balancing dis- 
advantages may be. We need not shut our eyes to 
such disadvantages, even if we do not hold them to 
outweigh the good. 

First, it would do away with the monstrous unfair- 
ness of the present system; and it would help many a 
man to an easy and prompt decision, for whom the 
personal question is now a very hard and doubtful one. 

Next, it would save us from the grievous misfortune 
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of taking the best to send to the post of danger and 
leaving the worst behind. What will this mean to 
the nation in the new generation? 

Further, the firm application of this drastic course 
would hasten the end of the war. We may easily 
soothe ourselves into a mood of procrastination by re- 
peating complacent prophecies as to the ultimate issue. 
We conceive ourselves sure of victory, and persuade 
ourselves that time is not an essential matter. We 
forget that every week and every month adds new 
miseries and new calamities to a list already too long. 
Do we desire to see the war ended only by the ex- 
haustion of the manhood of Europe? 

Again, it would end, once and for all, those appeals by 
picture and by advertisement, by exhortation and by 
scorn, which have already gone on too long, and which 
are far from fostering the proper pride of national 
sentiment. Are any of us quite comfortable in gazing 
on these flaunting posters and in hearing the changes 
rung in every form of pitiful entreaty, addressed 
apparently to deaf ears? Have we not besought the 
slacker a littke too long for our pride or for our 
patience ? 

Lastly, would not the firm application of this remedy 
help many a man whose resolution may be weak or 
halting to learn to know himself, and to find, once 
the decision was taken for him, that he had resources 
of manhood unrecognised by himself? Many a man 
who may to-day think himself a poltroon might live to 
bless the decision which forced him to take up the 
burden of a man. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry CRAIK. 


COMPULSION IN ‘‘ VOLUNTARY ”’ SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—As most Radicals, and some Unionists also, 
dislike Conscription, which favours a democratic 
equity in national defence, the present crisis has 
renewed in recruiting the old and unpleasant meaning 
of the words ‘‘impressment’’ and ‘“‘ pressgang’’, 
words that Englishmen had many reasons to dislike 
from the fourteenth century to the nineteenth. In 
1378, and again in 1835, impressment was regulated 
by statute. Almost midway between these dates, in 
1641, it was made illegal by Parliament, but in the 
eighteenth century pressgangs became active again. 
And now-—now we are disturbed by Newspaper Press- 
gangs, and by a Printing Pressgang of screaming 
placards and posters; also, as you know, there is a 
very vehement ‘‘pressing’’ by public opinion. 
Official advertisements urge wives to press their 
husbands, and girls to press their sweethearts, and 
mothers to press their sons, for the State wants to 
honour voluntary service while introducing compulsion. 
Another advertisement, also official, has told us and 
our Allies that many English employers of male 
servants value their own personal comfort at a higher 
level than the national safety, and that the male 
servants, poor feliows, are pressed away from the 
Army. Perhaps gardeners are tethered to thick posts 
like fat bulls in Jersey; perhaps butlers frown danger- 
ously at table because heavy chains are fastened to 
their ankles; or perhaps the advertisement is less 
flattering to the ardour of fettered patriots. It is a 
democratic document, and if some male servants are 
laggards it has a right to blame their masters, because 
votes are easily lost by telling self-evident facts about 
workmen. Besides, the masters will understand. 
Suppose a male servant hates enlistment after reading 
for years about the wickedness of ‘‘ militarism ’’. 
Let him be turned away! Let us give him a choice 
between hunger and the Army! What other meaning 
can be got from such a wild advertisement ? 

Believers in the justice of obligatory service are 
avenged by these chaotic pressgangs. A little time 
ago they were vilified by the supergood, who regarded 
a ‘‘ Conscriptionist ’’ as a Crippen of Imperialism. It 
is said that a famous author, while dictating for a news- 
paper the unnerved chapters of his ‘“‘ War that will 


End War’’, spoke the word ‘‘Conscriptionist’’ in such 
horrified tones that his typist was afraid to print jt: 
so she left a blank space, which the author himself 
filled in with red ink and a quill pen. But now he mug 
see that all is not well with his beloved volun 
system. A very noisy and a very vulgar compulsion 
rules everywhere, and it weighs unevenly on the 
Also—and this matter is exceedingly important—j 
enables the State to transfer a most painful duty from 
herself to every one of her subjects. In other words 
she makes each of us free to ‘‘ press’’ as we please 
for the new armies, while leaving herself exempted. 

Consider the appeal addressed by the State to 
women, whose silent grief and fortitude count for g9 
much in national defence, being the first and the last 
reserve of national strength. Are women and girls to 
be recruiting agents also, merely because we men 
beyond the military age do not unite to tell the Govern. 
ment that private compulsion must cease, and that the 
State must collect troops both quietly and fairly, aided 
by a statute law? To impose on womanhood the most 
terrible obligation that a State has to perform—what 
is this but a national humiliation? 

Already so much harm has been done that a great 
deal of it cannot well be remedied. Patriotic families 
hate the unpatriotic; and many a soldier at the Front 
dies in the belief that ‘‘ slackers’’ in England have 
been as common as German shells are in France. A 
hideous outcry against professional footballers, a 
feminine campaign of white feathers, with all the other 
follies of an unconstitutional tyranny, would disgrace 
any nation, and breed rancour and injustice. Under 
even fair conditions there are strong moral objections 
to voluntary service. Not only does it depend too 
much on three social evils—occasional bad trade, 
failure in social life, and settled poverty—but, like the 
display at Spanish bullfights, it tempts a great many 
young men to take their pleasure at ease while a few 
professionals make a sport of danger by risking their 
lives. Yet the newspapers of England, with few ex- 
ceptions, are attracted by voluntary enlistment, and 
condemn the civic equality that universal service would 
impose in a healthy discipline on young men. When 
will they be ashamed of their new and noisy press 
gangs? 

A true democracy, proud of the past, and eager to 
do her best in the best way, would have divided the 
male population into classes, and on given dates class 
after class would have been called up »y the military 
authorities. There would have been little congestion, 
little confusion, no public clamour, and no injustice. 
Men who were necessary to the leading trades would 
have been exempted from war service in the field; the 
younger classes would have been summoned first to the 
drill grounds ; and surely this quiet thoroughness would 
have startled Germany, since the most effective thing in 
war is to do what the enemy has reason to fear most 
of all. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


THE BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
21 Suffolk Street 
Pall Mall S.W. 

28 January 1915. . 
Sir,—I think perhaps the Saturnay Review will 
not refuse a little space to me for an appeal on behalf 
of this hospital. The claims on public generosity are 
indeed many now, and there are other hospitals ia 
need of help besides this one. But the Belgian Field 
Hospital has its own claim, which I will try to put 

forward. 4 
The hospital is at Furnes, the head centre of Bek 
gian military organisation. It is about seven miles 
from the fighting line, which may fairly be described 
as the ideal distance from the Front, being the shortest 
compatible with reasonable safety. This allows of 
surgical treatment within a few hours of the wound 
being received, and shortens the journey from the 
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Front, so terrible to a wounded man, to the utmost. 
It is the only surgical hospital in Belgium run by a 
British staff and on British money. This I can with 
absolute confidence say: any money given to this 
hospital is spent on that which the hospital set out 
to do, as little as possible being retained for acces- 
gories of any kind. It might be possible to point to 
defects in the furnishing of the hospital; certainly 
there are many in this office, where we do not even 
allow ourselves a carpet; but luxuries are foregone 
to enable all the money to go to the real object. But 
| will not encroach on your space. Hospital work is 
the relieving bright point against the blackness of 
battle—the one constructive and recuperative force 
amidst the general ruin—and all would help it who 
can. 

I enclose a pamphlet giving particulars. Donations, 
small or large, will be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, W. S. Baillie Hamilton Esq., 21 Suffolk 
Street Pall Mall S.W. 

It is surely conclusive of the regard of Belgium for 
this hospital that H.M. the Queen of the Belgians is 
our patron and the Duchesse de Vendéme our vice- 
patron. 

I am yours obediently 
Haro_p Hopce 


Chairman of Committee. 


NATURE SETTLES THE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
21, Ladbroke Square; 
London, W. 
28 January 1915. 


Sir,—It is true that the protective treatment against 
typhoid fever is not a perfect method. The immediate 
eflects are unpleasant, and the protection given is not 
permanent. The unpleasantness of the immediate 
effects is to some extent under a man’s own control. 
If he will avoid, for 48 hours after treatment, over- 
exertion, alcohol, and the risk of exposure to pneu- 
monia, he may be confident that he will be all right in 
aday or two. Some of the stories told to discredit the 
treatment have been carefully enquired into, and have 
been found false. Still, it is mot a perfect method, 
But it does protect men against typhoid fever. And, 
being a vaccine, not a serum, it cannot give rise to 
certain troubles which, though very rare, are yet 
possible with a serum-treatment. 

This protective vaccine contains no living elements 
of any sort or kind. It is a measured dose of dead 
typhoid-germs in a few drops of sterilised bouillon. 1t 
cannot give typhoid fever, nor any other disease; for 
there is nothing living in it. But it can, and it does, 
give protection against the fever. 

How could it do otherwise? How could it fail to be 
Protective? For it is Nature’s own method: it is a 
discovery made by watching her at work: it is a leaf 
taken out of her book. When a man gets typhoid 
fever, the germs of it brew their special product, their 
toxin, in his blood ; and at once his blood, resisting and 
fighting this toxin, brews its own natural antidote, its 
antitoxin. And, after the man has got well, his blood 
femains proof for some considerable time against any 
further attack of the fever. The germs of it may 
tumble into him; but they will not be able to flare-up 
in his blood. 

Now, our men of science use not living germs, but 

e toxin alone. And, at the touch of this toxin, the 
blood—if the phrase may be pardoned—thinks that it 
has got typhoid fever, and at once brews the appro- 
Prlate antitoxin ; and thus makes itself proof, for some 
‘onsiderable time, against the germs of typhoid. 

What could be more truly scientific than this method? 
It copies Nature. It is in line with other great 
methods of proven value—the protective treatment 


against anthrax, the protective treatment against 
plague. It is the outcome of years of laborious, criti- 
cal, incessant scientific work. And it appeals to 
Nature, to be judged by her. Let men say what they 
like of it. Let Nature decide. Leave it all to her. 

_ Nature takes two groups of men. It may be in the 
railway settlements along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, or in the French barracks at Avignon, or in the 
tents of American soldiers in Texas and California— 
or it may be now, in France and Belgium. The two 
groups are just alike in all ways but one. Time and 
place and food and drink and habits and work and play 
—everything just the same in each group. But the 
one group has been protected against typhoid, and the 
other has not. Then, comes the typhoid. Nature 
experiments on these two sets of human lives. She 
judges the worth of the protection. She finds—at the 
present time in France and Belgium—that she can kill 
34 non-protected men to 1 protected. At Avignon, 
among 687 non-protected, she infected 155, and killed 
21 of them. Among 1366 protected, she failed to kill 
any: she could not even infect them. That is her 
judgment: and so it will be, to the very end of 
the war. 

Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN PAGET, 


Hon. Secretary Research Defence Society. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
24 January 1915. 

Sir,—In your issue of 23 January you state that this 
matter has been proved scientifically. You make no qualifi- 
cations such as my opinion” or the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge’. May I ask what this proof 
is? 

I have never been able to see on what grounds evidence 
sufficient to convince one man should be held to be sufficient 
to convince another who has, to him, equally convincing 
reason for thinking differently. The ‘‘ Medical Times” of 
16 January states that inoculation is still in its infancy, and 
that they have every sympathy with a man who objects to 
be experimented on, except of his own free-will. 

One of the objections to journalism is that a man who, 
in ordinary life, no one would listen to for even a minute, 
is able to make statements, as it were, backed by an estab- 
lished reputation with which he has really but little connec- 
tion. I make this objection to your statement, and ask you 
to substantiate it or let me know who the fellow (sic) who 
made it is. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
HaRBERTON. 


[The “fellow in question relied, for the truth and 
scientific accuracy of his remarks, largely on the authority 
of such “ fellows”? as Sir William Osler, Mr. Stephen 
Paget, and Sir Frederick Treves; and it may be useful to 
quote some remarks of the last-named in a very valuable 
letter of his in the ‘‘ Times ” of 26 January 1915: ‘‘ Of the 
first 421 cases of typhoid fever in the present campaign 
among British troops, 305 were in men who were not 
inoculated. In the 421 cases there have been 35 deaths. Of 
these deaths 34 were men who had not been inoculated 
within two years. Only one death occurred among patients 
who were inoculated, and that man had only been inoculated 
once. In view of this evidence, and in view of the grievous 
injury inflicted upon our gallant troops by those who—in 
widely disseminated leaflets—advise the soldier against 
inoculation, one wonders if the Defence of the Realm. Act 
is not sufficiently powerful to put a stop to this heartless 
crusade and this direct playing into the hands of the 
enemy’. Some further remarks on this matter will be 
found in ‘Notes of the Week” in this issue of the 
Review.—Ep., ‘‘ S.R.”'] 
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IRELAND AND RECRUITING. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
23 January 1915. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct an error in my 
letter (in to-day’s Sarurpay Review) replying to Mr. Pem- 
broke Wicks, who had challenged a statement in the 
Saturpay Review article of g January on “ Ireland and 


Recruiting ’’. 


The paragraph ‘‘ (b) He has omitted to take into account 
the large numbers of Nationalist Irishmen recruited in 
Scotland and the North of England; and in other parts of 
England and Wales since the war began’, was placed, by 


inadvertence, in the wrong part of the letter. 


It has nothing to do with the Ulster figures 26,768, and 
It was intended as the 


second of three reasons (given towards the end of the letter) 


29,006, which were being discussed. 


for considering Mr. Wicks’s ‘‘ new comparison ” misleading ; 
and it should—numbered (2), not (b)—have immediately 


followed the first reason, which was: “ (1) Mr. Wicks has 


omitted to state what is vital to his argument—viz., that 
the figures quoted by Lord Midleton were only ‘up to 
4 November ’, i.e., 2} months ago, when recruiting in the 
south and west had hardly begun ”’. 

The third reason, ‘‘ Mr. Wicks has entirely ignored the 
error, etc.”’, should then have been numbered (3) instead of 
2). 

#) I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
1, Garden Court, Temple, E.C., 
28 January IgI5. 

Sir,—* The Writer of the Article ’’, whose reply to my 
letter appeared in your last issue, surely does not expect me to 
reply in detail to two and a half columns of dialectic. To do 
so would take as many pages. Many of his points also 
cannot be discussed without touching controversial politics, 
which I was careful to avoid in my last letter. However, 
your contributor’s letter contains an admission which is 
enough for my purpose. I complained of the statement that 
the Ulster recruiting figures quoted by the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ 
Belfast correspondent ‘‘ admittedly include reservists’. I 
did so because I know that such subterfuges are not prac- 
tised in Belfast. Your contributor now admits that what 
he originally gave as a statement of fact was no more than 
an assumption of his own, which he made because he was 
unable to reconcile the figures with others he had seen else- 
where. His assumption was wrong. If he doubts this let 
him turn up the Belfast paper, ‘‘ The Northern Whig ”’, of 
8 December, where, in the leading article, he will see, ‘‘ In 
new recruits Ulster has almost 27,000 men ”’, or, better still, 
let him apply to the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ Belfast correspondent, 
as I have done. My reason for writing to you at all was 
because the statement complained of was a charge of bad 
faith, affecting the honesty of the Ulster statistics, and ought 
to have been supported by statements of fact and not based 
on mere assumption. As regards the rest of the letter, I 
said and meant the province of Ulster, nor do I believe that 
your readers, after three years of hot controversy, are 
ignorant that it contains a large percentage of Nationalists. 
I might proceed to comment on the bearing which that has 
upon recruiting in the province, but the matter is contro. 
versial, and I refrain. 

Yours truly, 
PEMBROKE WICKS. 


NATIONAL CADET TRAINING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Primrose Club, Park Place, St. James’s, 
25 January 1915. 

Sir,—It is gratifying to learn that so distinguished a man, 
whom all parties respect, as Mr. Walter Long has taken up 
his pen in the advocacy of the cadet movement, too long 
permitted to be dormant. 


The movement needs Centralisation, and in this Connection 
I have repeatedly urged the formation of a representatiye 
National Committee to be responsible. Once the import. 
ance of cadet training in our schools and continuatio, 
classes has been established, legislation may be introduced 
on the lines indicated in my pamphlet on National Cade 
Training. 

I have not been engaged in social work concerning the 
welfare of youth without recognising that a national cadet 
scheme is an asset, if encouraged, of national importange 
The question relates to education, physique, also other socig 
problems, as well as of naval and military significance. The 
Draft Bill (vide pamphlet) has received influential support, 
but the Government hesitate to act for reasons only known 
to themselves. Lord Southwark and Lord Haldane, 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, Mr. Walter Long, Colonel De 
La Poer Beresford (who is in command of the oldest cadet 
battalion), Lord Cheylesmore, Mr. Cyril Cobb, Colonel 
Campbell Hyslop—these are a few names for such a com. 
mittee which should be appointed, and I have communicate 
with a person in an important quarter in regard to this 
matter. 

The correspondence I have had proves that the cadet 
system, so successful in our colonies, would be welcomed ip 
this country, irrespective of party. 

It would be a compliment which cadets would appreciate 
if someone was deputed to recruit for the Territorials and 
the Army from cadet corps in behalf of the authorities. The 
raising of a battalion composed of members and ex-members 
of military age who have been members of approved cadet 
corps, and who would owing to their previous knowledge 
soon be efficient recruits in the Army, was well supported, 
but unfortunately discountenanced in certain quarters. 

In conclusion, I am sure I am voicing the gratitude of 
cadets and cadet officers in stating that it is with much satis. 
faction that we welcome Mr. Long, and also, if I may add, 
the assistance of your powerful paper in directing notice to 
an important cause. 

Yours faithfully, 
Douctas Macartney. 


THE ONLY WAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Chatham, January 1915. 

Sir,—As to the question of national service, it might be 
well to expose those backsliders—or should -it be black. 
sliders?—on the Unionist side who are now trying to 
smother or burke discussion of that great principle ‘‘ till the 
end of the war”. “After the war’’, these hypocrites 
declare, ‘‘we must have the compulsory or obligatory 
principle of Lord Roberts, but it is unpatriotic and indiscreet 
to raise the matter now ’’. 

Everyone who can distinguish between sincerity and 
hypocrisy will see at once that this ‘‘ after the war ’’ sugges 
tion is absolute cant. It is clear to us all that, if we com 
trive to muddle through this war on the “ enlist-if-you 
please”’, do-your-duty-if-you-are-not-otherwise-engaged” 
line, we shall certainly not change our plan. 

But unhappily so many people cannot distinguish at all 
between sincerity and hypocrisy when the latter is cunningly 
dressed up by self-interested and adroit pens and persons. 

It cannot be too often or too strongly impressed on all 
who believe in compulsory or obligatory and national service 
that, if it does not come during the war, it will not come 
at all. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. J. 


FROM AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
New York. 
Sir,—The pro-German apologists and Prussian militarists 
and German emissaries here are raising a great ruction just 
now about the sale of arms to the Allies, and are endeavoul 
ing to impress the American mind with what they tem 
the immorality and purely ‘‘ mercenary ” propensities 
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those who are engaged in such “‘ unholy ” traffic. For dark 
and devious are the ‘‘ ways’ and designs of these German 
emissaries! In fact, they pretend, or profess to be actuated 
by, purely “* moral incentives ’’, and rave unctuously about 
the “‘ iniquity ”’ and ‘‘ enormity ”’ of the ‘‘ crime ” and “‘ re- 
fection upon the national honour ”’ in such connection. Yet, 
asa_matter of fact, the United States is, as a nation, striving 
honestly to observe strict neutrality and to live up to its 
obligations as such. Moreover, the United States was not 
responsible for this war, but, on the contrary, was shocked 
and horrified beyond measure by its outbreak and by the 
crimes and outrages perpetrated by the Germans from its 
very commencement. Furthermore, Americans have a 
distinct right to sell arms and to furnish supplies to all the 
belligerent Powers at their own risk; and so, if it does 
happen that the Allies only are enabled to buy or to procure 
such supplies, that is no fault or breach of ‘‘ neutral ’’ pro- 
visions and privileges on the part of the United States. 

It accordingly follows that Americans may very aptly 
and consistently reply to the ‘‘ remonstrances” and 
invectives of pro-German apologists and emissaries: ‘‘ Very 
well. We are just as ready to sell to your employers 
and to your proper country as we are to the Allies; only, if 
they want our goods, let them come and get them. For 
it is no fault of ours, but a good thing for the Allies, if the 
British Navy (which you pretend is obsolete) stands in your 
way. In any event, don’t be silly and blame us.” 

But still these sticklers for ‘‘ morality ’’ continue to harp 
and cavil upon and about the ‘“‘ shocking depravity ” of 
American conduct in persisting in selling armaments to the 
Allies. ‘‘ For ’’, they contend or pretend, ‘‘ if only Congress 
would stop this ‘ nefarious traffic’ the war would quickly 
be ended. Hence the inhumanity and the frightful reflection 
upon the American name and nation because of the con- 
tinuance of such traffic’?! But surely these cavillers and 
protesters overshoot their mark; and just as surely they 
betray their motive, which is to aid the German side and to 
cripple and discourage the Allies. Moreover, it is plain that 
were the American Government or Congress to prohibit the 
sale of armaments it would only serve to prolong, not to 
shorten, the war. It would also disastrously affect American 
business interests and conditions, which are all at too low 
an ebb even now. Hence the absurdity and incongruity of 
the pretensions of our German-Americans, or, as the Kaiser 
himself has designated them, ‘‘ hyphenated renegades ’’! 
And not inaptly; for the loudest and most implacable of our 
so-called ‘‘German-Americans” are not only German 
“renegades ’’, but American traitors, who meanly fled their 
own country in order to escape Prussian militarism and 
espionage, yet after having sworn allegiance to American 
Democracy, and after assuming American “ citizenship ”’, 
are now vociferous champions of that very militarism and 
espionage they once sought meanly to escape. Such is the 
stuff of which American-Germans are apparently for the 
Most part made. 

Epwin RIpiey. 


‘To the Editor of the Saturpay REvirw. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sir,—Enclosed find two leaflets * which are being circu- 
lated by the thousands of copies throughout the United 
States. All of our leading daily papers have numerous 
articles from their German friends in support of Germany’s 
position and containing criticisms of the Allies, also many 
letters are being printed from relatives in Germany to 
their American friends similar to the one enclosed to the 
Wellston sisters. There are some 50,000 Germans living in 
St. Lovis, and the sentiment is much divided. The Pro- 
testant ministers, with the exception of the German 
Lutherans, of the United States are in favour of the Allies, 
and would consider it a great calamity for England to be 
defeated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jno. L. Branpr. 


*The enclosures are full of the usual German falsehoods, 
oes oe victories, and the ineffectiveness of. British action.— 


THE POSITION OF HUNGARY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that the English people will not 
be misled by the vigorous indirect campaign which is now 
being waged in certain quarters on behalf of the Magyars. 
We are being told that they are weary of the war, willing 
to break with Austria, and extremely friendly to England, 
so that a separate peace is feasible and desirable. Hungary 
is not the innocent victim of Austria, as is now represented. 
On the contrary the Magyars were fiercely keen on teaching 
the Serbs a lesson once and for all; their organs were full 
of abuse of Serbia, and their complaint was that the foreign 
policy of the monarchy was not strong enough. It may 
be true that they did not contemplate a world war, but the 
excuse that they only intended to bully Serbia, and not to 
fight a big power, is not one to earn sympathy. 

So far as the war has its origin at all in the Near East 
the Magyars are chiefly responsible. Vienna was desirous 
of a settlement of the South Slav question, and, but for the 
Magyar stumbling-block, might have been successful. The 
solution aimed at might not have been (I do not think 
would have been) so desirable as Serb union in an indepen- 
dent state, but it would not have been absolutely intolerable 
if the best instincts of Viennese statesmanship had had full 
play. It has been the terrible misgovernment of the subject 
races by the Magyars which has been responsible for a great 
deal of the unrest in the Near East. In 1848 it is significant 
that all the “‘ nationalities’ were against the Magyars in 
the struggle which gained them so much misguided sym- 
pathy—a sympathy which has been exploited ever since. 
The Habsburgs have paid heavily and deservedly for their 
ingratitude to the countrymen of Jellacic and Stratimirovic. 

If the end of the war is to be a thorough settlement, 
then Slovak claims for just government must be met as well 
as the claims of Serb and Rouman; and the Magyars do 
not desire an independence which will reduce their impor- 
tance as a State below that of the greater Serbia and 
greater Roumania of the future. Those who glibly advo- 
cate an independent Hungary free of Austria should ask 
themselves what is to become of the latter. If she joins 
the German Empire the last state will be worse than the 
first, and the Italians, with their newly-acquired littoral, 
would live bitterly to regret the new European map. 
Austria-Hungary must be considerably reduced, it is true, 
but she cannot vanish into space—there was a certain 
element of truth in Palacky’s famous saying. A federal 
State embracing a Tcheck-Slovak kingdom side by side with 
a Hungarian, a German-Austrian, and a Slovene would 
seem the best solution for all concerned. That has a direct 
bearing on Italian claims, which, however, is a different affair 
from the subject of this letter. Some of our amateur 
solutions seem to be worked out without an atlas. Tran- 
sylvania and the adjacent regions to Roumania, Galicia to 
Russia, Bosnia, Dalmatia and Croatia to Serbia (the latter 
possibly under a personal union), and the Trentino to 
Italy, by all means; but there is a considerable residuum of 
territory with a population of over thirty millions. In any 
case we do not want the absorption of German Austria into 
the Prussian Empire, and when that is grasped it will be 
seen that it has a great bearing on the future of Bohemia, 
Hungary, etc. 

It is now that these matters need ventilation, so that we 
shall neither be taken by surprise nor adopt solutions which 
will jead to the creation of fresh problems similar in kind 
to those by which Europe has been led into its present 
condition. 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


A. H. E. Taytor. 


13th ‘January. 


THE GREAT CONTRAST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
‘Chelsea, S.W., 7 December 1914. 
Sir,—The two following verses, which were written of 
Pope Alexander, may surely be at the present moment 
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applicable to two monarchs, the King of Belgium and, his 
very antitype, the Emperor of Germany : 


‘* Laus tua non tua Fraus, Virtus non copia rerum 
Scandere te faciunt hoc decus eximium ”’. 


If, however, these verses are read backwards, they indeed 
make two good lines, but of a directly contrary sense, and 
describe the very opposite trait of that excellent virtue— 
good faith—so recently and magnanimously displayed by the 
one, but conspicuous by its absence in the other royal 
personage : 


‘¢ Eximium decus hoc faciunt te scandere, rerum 
Copia, non Virtus, Fraus tua, non tua Laus”’. 


What characteristics, so palpably opposed in their nature, 
are thus portrayed of the two monarchs, the chief actors in 
the present war, and who now form the cynosure of the 
whole civilised world! 

May not the cap fit? 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Osporne ALDIS. 


THE KAISER’S GOD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
32, Rosemont Road, Acton, W. 


Sir,—Nietzsche, in his ‘‘ Ecce Homo’’, envies Stendhal 
“the best atheistic joke ”’ (query epigram ?) :—‘‘ God’s only 
excuse is that he does not exist ’’. 

But the super-brilliant Nietzsche could surely have done 
better than envying; he could have improved the epigram; 
he could have said, ‘‘ My friend, your epigram, witty though 
it is, is incomplete, it needs a word interpolated, thus :—t The 
only excuse for your God is that he does not exist’ ’’. So it is 
with this Kaiser; it is his God he invokes, not ours; and his 
God does not matter, for assuredly he does not exist. Man 
too often makes his God in his own image; let us hope that 
this will prove the solitary instance in which this Kaiser of 
Egoists has been successful. 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDeRICK H. Evans. 


‘““UNDER A PIGEON’S WING.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Some months ago a woman and I “‘ got talking ”’, 
and she told me that her husband kept carrier pigeons and 
that he had had a wonderful success. ‘‘ We were talking 
in the kitchen, and he was looking out of the window 
towards the pigeons, and suddenly he turned a queer colour 
and he looked awfully funny. I’d never seen him look like 
that before. And he stared out, and I said, ‘ Charles, what’s 
the matter?’ And he stared and said nothing for a bit, and 
then he rushed out, saying something I didn’t understand 
about ‘the Rome cock’. And he didn’t come in for a long 
time, and I didn’t go after him, for I never go down among 
the pigeons, you understand. And afterwards he told me 
that there had been a pigeon race from Rome, and that his 
cock had done the flight in about two months, and that the 
distance was about 2,000 miles.” 

Fanciers of carrier pigeons and others will corroborate this 
story, which seems to prove that pigeons have a ‘‘ wonderful 
instinct ”’. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. G. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Sierra Leone. 
Sir,—Some weeks ago ‘C. C.’’ asked in your Revirw 
regarding the greatest distance at which a searchlight can 
be seen. Experience here shows that distances over sixty 
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miles are commonly recorded by ships, and as much a 
eighty-seven miles has been notified on a particularly clegy 
night. 
Yours faithfully, 
A Royat 


STAGE CRUELTIES TO ANIMALS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Surrenden Park, 
Pluckley, Kent, 
g January 1915. 

Sir,—Whilst fully agreeing with Mr. Saint Benno Cup. 
liffe that cruelty to animals should be stopped in every 
possible manner, if his wish that all animal training at 
circuses, etc., should be stopped were gratified, one of the 
chief sources of effective cavalry horses would be stopped 
also. The Haute Ecole is, to the horse, what conic 
sections and logarithms are to a student of arithmetic. In 
this country, unfortunately, the public is quite ignorant 
of Haute Ecole: if a man can stick on a horse’s back 
over a country he is considered a splendid rider. At the 
International Horse Show each year it is seen how the 
foreign officers, and a few exceptional English riders, beat 
the men who ride on the stick-on principle. Now all these 
officers ride om the circus system, which is the cavalry 
system (with a little higher training), just as an astronomer 
knows a little more of mathematics than a man who can 
only multiply, add, and subtract. On the Continent 
the knowledge of the Haute Ecole enables the public to 
appreciate good circus riding; in this country it is 
‘“‘unnatural antics”, as Mr. Cunliffe calls it, although 
it is to the horse what Swedish exercises are to a man’s 
body—puts it into perfect balance. 

Instead of stopping circus riding, circuses should be 
encouraged as much as possible; a well-broken circus horse 
is much more calm and confident in its rider than a horse 
ridden on the stick-on principle, who never knows why his 
mouth is jerked at or the heels jobbed into his sides. 

Yours, etc., 
WALTER WINANS. 


MILTON’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Codford St. Peter Rectory, Wilts. 

Sir,—As even the smallest circumstances connected with 
Milton are of interest, the following note, pencilled by Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, in his copy of Wood’s ‘* Athene 
Oxonienses "—a first edition in my possession—may be 
worth transcribing : 

‘Deborah Milton. Her I knew and often releivd. She 
is very like her Fathers picture; from her I had many 
particulars of her fathers life. Though she could read Greek 
and Latin she understood not one word.”’ 

This is like what Aubrey records: ‘‘ His daughter, 
Deborah, could read to him Latin, Italian and French, and 
Greeke. Maried in Dublin to one Mr. Clarke (sells silke, 
etc.); very like her father. The other sister is Mary, more 
like her mother.” 

The remark of Lord Oxford that he “often relieved” 
Deborah is new—at least, to me. Her husband, Abraham 
Clarke, was a Spitalfields weaver. She had ten children, 
her eldest sister, Anne, having died in giving birth to her 
first child; the second one, Mary, died unmarried. Mrs. 
Clarke’s children all died young, except Caleb and Elizabeth. 
The latter married a silk-weaver named Foster, and ended 
her days, 9 May 1754, ‘‘in poverty and distress ’’. 

In the complete transcript of Aubrey’s MS. made by Dr. 
Andrew Clark (‘‘ Brief Lives ’’, Clarendon Press, 1898) are 
a number of scrappy jottings about Milton, many of them of 
great interest. I like the following paragraph : 

“Mr. John Milton made two admirable panegyricks, as to 
sublimitie of will, one on Oliver Cromwel, and the other of 
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Thomas, lord Fairfax, both which his nephew Mr. Philip 
hath, But he hath hung back these two yeares, as to 
imparting copies to me for my collection, Were they made 
in commendation of the devill, *twere all one to me; ’tis the 
that I looke after.” 

Aubrey, though desperately fond of scandal, says nothing 
shout the painful relations between Milton and his daughters, 
and only remarks of their mother, the poor child-wife Mary 
Powell, that she was a Royalist, and that ‘* two opinions doe 
not weil on the same boulster’”’. Also that she was very 
jonely after her marriage to her formidable husband—‘* No 
company came to her; oftentimes she heard his nephews 
beaten and cry”; and outside nothing but the graves in 
St. Bride’s churchyard and the roar of a forbidden world. 

I believe there is a novel called ‘‘ Deborah’s Diary ”’, but 
I have not read it. 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
TDoucias MACLEANE. 


ANDREW LANG. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Langley Burrell, 

Sin,—That Dialogue from the Shades* which lately 
appeared in the Sarurpay Revigw may have well made 
some others besides myself wish that a selection might be 
made of passages from Andrew Lang’s prose—from the 
prose which was always written by a poet. How goodly a 
wreath of such might be woven let the three following 
specimens testify :— 

“ Beautiful is Italy with the grave and delicate outlines 
of her sacred hills, her dark groves, her little cities perched 
like eyries on the crags, her rivers gliding under ancient 
walls; beautiful is Italy, her seas, and her suns; but dearer 
to me the long grey wave that bites the rock below the 
minster in the north; dearer are the barren moor and 
black peat-water swirling in tawny foam, and the scent of 
bog myrtle and the bloom of heather, and, watching over 
the lochs, the green deep-bosomed hills.”’ 

“Oh, moonlit night of Africa, and orchard by these wild 
seabanks where once Dido stood; oh, laughter of boys 
among the shaken leaves, and sound of falling fruit; how 
do you live alone out of so many nights that no man 
remembers? For Carthage is destroyed, indeed, and for- 
saken of the sea, yet that one hour of summer is to be 
unforgotten while man has memory of the story of his 

” 
“* At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 
And the water broke o’er the saddle-bow.’ 
These last two lines have the very movement and note, 
the deep heavy plunge, the still swirl of the water. Well 
I know the lochs whence Aill comes red in flood; many 
atrout have I taken in Aill, long ago. This, of course, 
causes a favourable prejudice, a personal bias towards 
admiration. But I think the poetry itself is good, and 
stirs the spirit, even of those who know not Ailmoor, the 
mother of Aill, that lies dark among the melancholy hills.” 
Yours, etc., 
Gorpon Tipy. 


“LE CLOITRE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


1H, Montagu Mansions, 
Portman Square, W., 
23 January 1915. 
Sir—I hope that it will comfort your dramatic 
tritic to read that Mr. Osman Edwards’s translation of 
M. Verhaeren’s ‘‘ Le Cloitre’ was played at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, for the week beginning 3 October 
gto. Mr. Esmé Percy took the part of Dom Mark, and I 
was glad that it should be played by a man. 
Yours truly, 
A. E. F. Horniman. 


the Meadows of Asphodel.””—‘ S.R.,”? g January rors. 


REVIEWS. 
OLD LAMPS RE-LIGHTED. 
[By Lucian THE Less.] 


“The Asiatic Dionysos.” By Gladys M. N. Davis. 
Bell. 10s. 6d. net, 


“Socrates: the Man and his Mission.’ By R. Nicol 
Cross. Methuen. 5s. net. 


Somewhere in the shades. Socrates. Dionysos. 


eggs The top of the morning to you, 
Dionysos! Pardon my familiarity, but, since 
Aristophanes made a droll of you for our diversion, we 
Athenians find it hard to take you seriously. . . . No 
doubt you remember our compact of a week since at 
the bookshop by the Styx; you to read the book about 
me, I to read the book about you—for you know one 
can’t read everything—and give each the other some 
notion of their contents. 

Dionysos: I have not forgotten, Socrates, any more 
than I have forgotten that Aristophanes handled you 
even more roughly than he did me! And listen, I 
beseech you, to this latter-day gloss: ‘‘ Socrates in his 
basket contemplating things in general is not only, or 
chiefly, the fantastic philosopher, he is the pilloried 
Persian.’’ There—how do you like that? 

Socrates: It is not so much a question, O 
Dionysos, how I like it, as whether I ought to like it. 
It is odd, however, that you should pelt me with the 
Persian, since ‘‘ The Asiatic Dionysos’’ leaves your 
own self scarce a rag of Hellenism. 

Dionysos: The tithe made me suspicious. What 
would the writer have? Isn’t it enough that the Egyp- 
tians long since sought to identify me with their 
Osiris? 

Socrates: Apparently not. The author finds the 
Osiris claim not proven, but has devoted remarkable 
industry, research, and ingenuity to making out that 
you are but a Hellenised version of the Aryan god, 
Soma. 

Dionysos : Soma! 
afflict one with. What have I 
materialised ? 

Socrates: Gently, my friend! This Soma isn’t 
Greek, but Sanskrit. And it may console you to learn 
that you may read all about the cult of Soma—that’s 
you—in the Zend Avesta and the Vedas. 

Dionysos : Whew—w! And how am I to find the 
time, pray? 

Socrates : Then take it as read, if you prefer it. I 
am not convinced, myself. The writer, for all her 
erudition, reminds me of a certain man of Abdera who, 
when composing a memorial to those in power about 
his private grievances, could in no wise keep the Great 
King’s head out of it! So does she discern the Asiatic 
everywhere—in Greek Philosophy, Greek Art, Greek 
History (even in Thucydides—think of that !), Greek 
Oratory, Greek Poetry, and—above all—in you. Now 
such an obsession leads to strange critical vagaries. 
Thus, because she finds alliteration in our dithyrambic 
poetry and in the Sanskrit lyric muse, she stamps our 
product as derivative; unmindful that alliteration is a 
feature of other early literatures which could not 
possibly have had an oriental source. 

Dionysos: There she tripped, indeed. 
more freely. 

Socrates : In the case of Aischulos, again, she will 
not allow his rather lurid imagery and his love of long 
compound words to be matters of personal idiosyncrasy, 
but asserts that he borrowed both from the poetry of 
the Hindus! And yet I never heard either from Greek 
or Barbarian that Aischulos was acquainted with any 
of the tongues of the East. Certainly he may have 
picked up some of the enemy’s phraseology, he who 
thrice fought—at Marathon, at Salamis, and at Platea 
—against the detested Medes ; but it is hard to believe 
that he was in any sense their literary disciple. Or do 
you think otherwise? 
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Dionysos : It seems to me about as likely, Socrates, 
as that writers among the Britannoi should at the 
present time model their style on the tortured and 
involuted phraseology of the Teutones. 

Socrates: Exactly! Thanks for the illustration. 
But now for your own case. I am_ informed, 
Dionysos (for really these august matters are outside my 
usual scope), that you are comparatively a new-comer 
amongst the Olympians. Hence it is not so strange 
that those who enquire into such things should specu- 
late a little wildly. And certainly there do appear to 
be some curious resemblances between this Soma and 
yourself. 

Dionysos : Go on, Socrates. I can bear it. 

Socrates: Well, then, here are some of them. 
Originally a plant-deity, you became associated with 
the vine and—I grieve to say—with its effects. Much 
the same with Soma! Bacchic frenzy was the con- 
dition of his worship, as of yours. Soma was the 
patron of song, as you of the drama. You were both 
of you connected with the sap of plants and with fer- 
tilising streams. The Hyades were your nurses, and 
Soma had their Asiatic equivalent for his. You were a 
god of the mountains, so was he. One of your epi- 
thets is Zagreus, and why shouldn’t that mean of 
Zagros, a range of hills that Suma haunted? Each 
of you appears at times as a warrior, at other times 
as a deity of the underworld. Each was a lord of 
initiation, you at Eleusis-—— 

Dionysos: Stop. The mysteries. Is he associated 
with the great goddesses, as I was? 

Socrates: No, there the parallel breaks down. 
And I must say the gap seems to me a big one. And 
again, the actual Soma rite—where the plant was 
crushed and strained, and its juice mixed with flour, 
and fermented, and drunk by the priests—we never 
saw that in Hellas, did we? 

Dionysos : Not to my knowledge, Socrates ! 

Socrates: Another gap! Then what think you of 
the author’s certainty that you are Soma? 

Dionysos : That it makes my already elusive person- 
ality vaguer than ever. No, Socrates; I prefer to 
remain my old self, at any rate till I can give the 
matter further study. But you, my friend, are happier 
than I. For the book about you, being written with 
delightful lucidity, makes a revered figure even clearer 
to our vision than it was before. So that I am sure 
that many who, like myself, had an imperfect know- 
ledge of your life and aims will confess themselves 
genuinely indebted to its author. Such is the power 
of honest and sincere portraiture, which is not set on 
saying new things at any cost, but on interpreting 
what is old and undisputed with sagacity and 
sympathy. 

Socrates: In truth, Dionysos, I of all men have 
been fortunate in my biographers. 

Dionysos: We are as fortunate, perhaps, as we 
deserve. But if I might specially commend one 
portion of this book, it is that which dwells on the 
mystical element in your composition. You were never 
initiated, were you? I thought not. Yet it is clear 
to me that you were a born mystic as well as a great 
reasoner. And I am a better judge of the first than 
of the second. 

Socrates (eagerly): Yet even now you might learn 
to take delight in discovering by inductive reasoning 
the good, what it is, and the better, how it may be 
achieved ! 

Dionysos (smiling) : Thank. you, I have a preferable 
way. You may have heard the burden of the mystics’ 
song—‘‘I have escaped the evil, I have found the 
good!’’ Don’t you see that they didn’t discover it 
by process of reasoning, but by some divine intuition— 
even as you did, O Socrates, when you stood a livelong 
day and night in rapt contemplation, till sunrise stirred 
you from your absorption, and you addressed an invoca- 
tion to the sun, and so went on your way? 

Socrates : I don’t deny, my dear Dionysos, that that 
is a good method also. But come, have we not spoken 
enough about ourselves? Let us go and see if any 
newer books, on fresher subjects, are forthcoming ! 

(Exeunt, together, in great good humour.) 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA.,” 


“The Lonely Nietzsche.” By Frau Forster-Nietzy, 
Translated by Paul V. Cohn. Heinemann. 1g ny 
“ HEREVER Germany’s influence extends it 
corrupts culture.’’ Wholesale condemns, 
tion of a nation is unintellectual—one might as wa 
condemn a whole sex or a species of plant—and, wep 
these words taken from an English speech or book § 
we might feel obliged to suggest that they containg 
an exaggeration, if a pardonable one. But this bitte, 
denunciation was made by Friedrich Nietzsche, and jg 
quoted in the book which his sister wrote a little mop 
than a year ago with the intention of removing certgig 
errors of opinion on his life and teaching. The trangl, 
tion comes well now. For months past his name hys 
been popularly used as though his doctrines had bee 
promulgated in prophetic justification of Prussia’s pr. 
sent policy. He has come to be regarded as the cham 
pion of national aggression. He has been spoken of 
as the spiritual brother of Treitschke and the god. 
father of Bernhardi. Actually, it has been thougiy 
that when he dreamed of his supermen he connectej 
them in his visions with the Prussian Krautjunker, 
Irom this strange confusion of ideas it is time that the 
Press and public should free themselves and shoul 
realise that whatever mad and pernicious notions enter 
into the Nietzschean philosophy, they include neither 
praise nor excuse for Germany’s war upon Europe. 

The theory of the superman, being easily misunder. 
stood, has been constantly and boldly misapplied 
Nietzsche himself never stated plainly what he meant 
by it, and, probably, he did not know. _ For a long 
time he held that this ruling race had not yet appeared 
on earth, but, later on, he declared that several of them 
had been among the Greeks, and, according to his 
sister, he admitted Shakespeare, Byron, Czesar, Napo 
leon, and Goethe to be of their number. The list may 
not be exhaustive, but, as it is given, it does not flatter 
German pride, and to this point we must return pre 
sently. For the moment the question is whether thes 
names give any accurate idea of Nietzsche’s conception 
of the superman. Mention of Napoleon and Byron is 
likely to lead many astray, but it is evident from even 
a casual study of his writings that he did not hold it 
enough to be a great conqueror or to have exceptional 
genius. He demanded also ‘‘ absolute renunciation of 
happiness and enjoyment ’’. The type he pictured has 
been made to seem inhuman, yet in reality it was merely 
not-human, and so, whatever his later thoughts, it has 
never existed. In selecting various poets and his 
torical personages to illustrate his theories he fell away 
from his own high ideals. If he held them up a 
examples, he was doing no more than does a teacher of 
children who shows an orange when describing the 
shape of the world. 

If this superior breed of his imagination were on the 
earth Nietzsche, were he alive, would probably approve 
their wars of conquest and might not expect them to 
be too nice in their methods. It is even likely that he 
sympathised fully with Napoleon’s attempt to bring 
Europe under the hegemony of France, for he wrote 
that French culture was the only one in which he 
believed, and that the only true culture in Germany 
was of French origin. Wherever German influence, 
on the other hand, had touched France, he was 
emphatic in condemnation. Taine, for example, had 
been ‘‘ corrupted’’ by Hegel, and for the Romantics 
of Hugo's school, who had felt the lure of Mme. de 
Stael’s ‘‘De l’Allemagne ’’, he had only contempt. 
The war of 1870, in his opinion, had ‘‘ redeemed ”’ the 
intellect of the beaten people by saving them from the 
Teutophil tendencies of the past decades. Outbursts 
against nationalism are common enough in his writings 
to attract even the least curious student.  ‘‘ How 
absurd it is’, he says in 1873, ‘‘ to extol and glorify 
a whole nation. We must single out individuals. This 
is true even of the Greeks’’. Ten years later, how- 
ever, seeking in a letter to Gast to draw the strongest 
possible comparison between the admirable and the 


horrible, we find him writing of ‘ noble Greece ’’ and 
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“ws le Germany’’. In Nietzsche’s works we look 
ig vain for anything like consistency, yet in his dislike 
for the land of his birth he seldom wavered. His 
gster, indeed, tells us that he had his patriotic 

ts, but she supports her statement with very 
jittle evidence. Despite the tradition of his sorrow, he 
gems to have been usually happy when abroad, but his 
correspondence reveals the fact that he, like a good 
many other visitors to the Midi, found life unbearable 
at Nice on account of the ‘‘ mediocre mob of Ger- 

” Their conversation and their use of knives 
and forks disgusted him. 

Obviously it was not as ‘‘supermen’’ that he 
regarded his countrymen, though doubtless he found 
among them many a “‘ blond beast’’. For the once 
common, though now rapidly disappearing, type of 
German whose main characteristic was his Gemiitlich- 
keit, he could, of course, have had small sympathy. 
Simple, sentimental creatures they must have seemed 
to him, destined to slavery. What, however, needs a 
little more proof is that his hatred for the modern 
Prussian was far more active; but it is to be seen at 
the root of his feud with Richard Wagner, who, he 
said, was ‘‘swimming with the current of national 
cupidity and national rancour’’. In part, at least, his 
yiolent objection to the ‘‘ Ring ’’ was due to his idea 
of its figures as ‘‘ wild beasts, with occasional fits of 
tenderness and melancholy ’’, his description of them 
being, by the way, somehow reminiscent of the Kaiser 
weeping for Louvain. Had Nietzsche lived to these 
days, he would surely have belched his wrath against 
the religiosity and theatrical display of Berlin’s 
messages to the world, for it was these very things 
which repelled him in ‘‘ Parsifal ’’. 

Musical critics may refuse to take the philosopher 
seriously, but his exalting of Bizet over Wagner is at 
least worth noting for the proof it gives of his hatred 
for the Prussian spirit. In ‘‘ Ecce Homo”’ he wrote: 
“T will never admit that a German can know what 
music means ’’, and he went on to explain that all those 
who were commonly called German musicians either 
belonged to an obsolete breed or were really foreigners. 
Of course, he added that he himself was a Pole, and 
some of his abuse may, perhaps, be put down to the 
spleen of neglected genius. Nietzsche, to-day lauded 
as the great apostle of German thought, was bated or 
ignored at home in his life. How childishly pleased he 
was when Georg Brandes lectured on him at Copen- 
hagen, and when a paragraph about the lectures 
appeared in a French newspaper! Writing to his 
sister at that time, he said his biography must contain 
the words: ‘‘Only among Germans was he badly 
treated ’’. Truly the Teutonic mind, massively effective 
as it may be, moves slowly. Not until the man was 
dead was it seen how well some scraps of his teaching 
could be perverted into a defence of the policy of the 
people concerning whom he had written: ‘‘ Every 
great crime against culture for the last four centuries 
lies on their conscience ’’. Of his mischievous doc- 
trines of slave morality and ruler art we need say 
nothing here. Of certain abominations of thought his 
name can never be cleansed, but at least we must acquit 
him of that charge of crowning infamy which presents 
him as a maker of modern Germany. If ever there be 
a great assize of the ghosts, Nietzsche surely will be 
the first to rise up in judgment against the professors 
_ Who have taken his name in vain. Above all things, 
he prided himself on being ‘‘ a good European’. The 
crime of the German nation does not rest on his head. 


LORD AVEBURY. 


“The Life of Sir John Lubbock.” 2 Vols. 
G. Hutchinson. Macmillan. 30s. 

R. HUTCHINSON recalls how it was said of 

Lord Avebury that ‘‘ bankers thought him a 

great scientist and scientists thought him a great 

banker ’’. But this is not an epitaph: it is.a lampoon. 

It does not explain how Lord Avebury came to be 

fespected by Darwin and Huxley; why he was wel- 


ivf 


By Horace 


XUM 


come in learned societies and one of the most popular 
figures of the Victorian age; why he was able to carry 
private Bills in Parliament and introduce practical im- 
provements in the Clearing-house. Mr. Hutchinson 
rightly refuses to consider seriously the charge that 
Lord Avebury’s talent was no more than an infinite 
capacity for dabbling. He merely notices that the 
charge has been made. 

We must look closer for the roots of Lord Ave- 
bury’s success. It was success perpetual and amazing. 
For many years Lord Avebury could do no wrong. 
There was hardly a society in the kingdom which did 
not claim him as a member. His books ran through 
the world in every language. His friends—friends like 
Kingsley, Darwin, Huxley—applauded his work and 
loved his company. The public at large knew him as 
the inventor of bank holidays, the first authority upon 
ants, the author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Life ’’, and the 
man who had finally settled the respective merits of all 
immortal claimants to appear among the hundred best 
books. Lord Avebury was one of the most famous 
men of his time and he kept his fame fresh through a 
long career. He was able to do this by simple merit. 
He - never advertised or posed himself. Clearly his 
fame was more than a freak of fortune. Even when 
we have said that Lord Avebury had a natural love of 
moderation and steadily reflected the sober average 
in temper and thought, pushing no pursuit or idea to 
extremes, we have not altogether explained his im- 
mense popularity. 

Those who are familiar with ‘‘ Ants, Bees and 
Wasps’”’ will have suspected his real secret—the 
secret implied in Mr. Hutchinson’s story. Lord Ave- 
bury, moderate in all else, was great in curiosity, He 
was ever inquisitive and would always be at the 
greatest pains to follow a clue once started. Mr. 
Hutchinson unfolds just the life of happy industry and 
pleasant discovery which without personal knowledge 
of Lord Avebury we should have imagined for the 
careful naturalist who observed closely and care- 
fully for many years the ways of the ant and bee. 
His quaint, ingenious experiments, with their results 
so accurately and fairly recorded, will always be first- 
rate evidence for entomologists. These experiments 
are typical of the whole career recorded in these 
volumes. Lord Avebury put his curiosity into many 
things, and when once his curiosity was aroused he 
would go. to any lengths of industry and care to have 
it satisfied. He was thus able to help and correspond 
usefully with many of the great contemporary 
specialists—Huxley in one way, Darwin in another. 
His procedure was quite different from that of the 
ordinary amateur of science. The amateur is usually 
content to accept the work of other men and generalise 
hastily in popular print. Lord Avebury, though he 
spread extensively over the scientific field—botany, 
geology, entomology, anthropology, natural history— 
usually examined some small point with care and was 
able to justify himself by individual research. He 
succeeded with his ants and bees by virtue of the same 
qualities whereby he succeeded in life. He had an 
urgent curiosity in things and it had to be honestly 
satisfied. He had to get clear on any smail problem 
which happened to trouble him. It might be that he 
was urged to know whether the ant recognised her 
friends individually; or it might be that he was com- 
pelled to get his ideas concerning the ‘‘ Use of Life ”’ 
or the permanent value of books neatly arranged for 
reference and exposition. Whatever the immediate 
task, Lord Avebury made it supremely interesting to 
himself and spared no labour. His working-day was 
thrice as long as that of the average man. Almost 
incredible feats of endurance and industry are recorded 
in these volumes. Lord Avebury’s idea of a holiday 
was change of work—from Parliament to a geological 
survey, from the compiling of anthologies to minute 
experiments in entomology. The life of Lord Avebury 
was singularly smooth and happy, and his industry was 


rarely interrupted. These things, taken together, 
explain why he was able to do so much. : 
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BISMARCk’S LETTER BAG. 


“ Bismarck’s Letters to his Wife from the Seat of War, 
1870-1871.” Newly translated into English. Jar- 
rold. 1915. 3s. 6d. net. 


HE interest of these letters is personal. They 
shed no new light on’ the campaign and politi- 
cal intrigues of 1870. For instance, the full ex- 
planation of the long halt before Paris, when the 
Germans delayed the bombardment of the city for 
nearly three months, must be sought elsewhere. The 
delay irked Bismarck almost beyond endurance, for, 
as he owned, he hated to have to talk discreetly and 
politely, and everyone except Roon was against him, 
even Moltké> He hints at extrinsic influences which 
rendered him powerless, but mentions no names. 
‘* There hangs over the whole affair ’’, he writes, ‘‘ an 
intrigue contrived by women, archbishops and pro- 
fessors ; bigh influence is known to be working in order 
that the flattery from abroad and the incense of idle 
talk may not be jeopardised . . . all this that certain 
people may be praised for saving ‘ civilisation’’’. He 
was probably correct in holding that the waiting game 
cost the Germans more men in the end. To counteract 
it he set his scribblers to ‘‘ manceuvre day and night, 
and intrigue in the old Frankfort style’’; and not 
without effect. For his comment when at_ last 
the bombardment began, is as follows: ‘‘ What 
Roon and myself with months of work could not 
achieve, the noise of the Berlin newspapers, and the 
echo of it which the Reichstag brought here, has suc- 
ceeded in bringing about ’’. 

The terror of Bismarck’s name had gone before him 
into France. ‘‘ The people here’’, he writes from 
Pont-a-Mousson in the early days of the invasion, 
‘*must take me for a bloodhound; the old women, 
when they hear my name, fall on their knees and beg 
me to spare their lives. Attila was a lamb beside 
me.’’ But it was reserved for a later epoch to behold 
the re-embodiment of Attila. 

However, he was ruthless enough. His tenderness 
was reserved for his wife and children. Disclaiming 
any desire to spite Louis Napoleon, he concedes that 
vengeance is God's; but in the passage which imme- 
diately follows he shows, it must be admitted, a willing- 
ness to co-operate. ‘‘ The French must remain 
without knowledge as to whether they will ge 
Napoleon back; that will increase their discord. The 
night before yesterday they began to kill each other 
in the street with cannons. It is not our business 
to unite them against us.’’ Yet students of human 
nature will not be surprised to learn that this man of 
iron was by no means devoid of sentiment. ‘‘I fled 
from the drudgery to-day ’’, he writes from Versailles, 
‘* and in the calm, still autumn air galloped for an hour 
through long straight Louis XIV. avenues of the 
park, among murmuring leaves and clipped hedges, 
by calm, shallow ponds and marble gods, and heard 
nothing human but the rattle of Joseph’s sabre behind 
me. I was overcome at last with home-sickness, 
brought about by the falling leaves. and the loneliness 
among strangers, together with childhood memories 
of shorn hedges that are no more’’. It is curious, 
also, to observe the sense of isolation from his fellow- 
Germans which oppressed this maker of Imperial 
Germany. ‘‘ But for Roon I should be quite a politi- 
cal and social outcast. I don’t mean that I have to 
encourter the opposition of the whole political sphere— 
quite the contrary—but I have not here a human soul 
with whom to talk about the future and the past. 
When one has been a Minister too long, and that, 
by God’s sanction, with some success, one feels dis- 
tinctly how the cold swamp of jealousy and hatred 
gradually rises higher and higher to his heart: one 
makes no new friends, the old ones die, or fall back 
in ill-humoured modesty, and the coldness from 
above grows more and more—which is common to the 
natural history of Princes—even the best.’’ It is a 
dismal picture, not creditable to Prussian human nature. 

There are several passages in the letters which 
will set their readers thinking of changed condi- 


tions in the present war. Here is one: ‘ We a, 
hungry, as his Majesty has forbidden requisitions fe 
Headquarters, and there is nothing to buy’. In 4 
again, only four iron crosses were allotted to each 
regiment. There is less parsimony to-day. 


INDIAN REALITY AND ROMANCE. 


“The Real Indian People.” By Lieut.-Col. 8. J. Thomson 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 
NDIAN reality is pure romance to Europe. 
read Colonel Thomson’s account of an official's 

morning ride from camp, undertaken for the prosaic 
purpose of sanitary inspection, is to understand wh 
men with the like duties to perform should have thog 
two separate sides to the head of which Kim boasted 
Scott’s description of the strange throng on the road 
to the festivities at Kenilworth contains less to stark 
the average mind. Could some miracle fling us back 
into Elizabethan times we should probably find oy. 
selves rather more at ease than are most of the y. 
men who year by year settle down to responsible work 
in India. Ninety years ago, Bishop Heber, travellj 
through a rural district, said that he felt himself , 
contemporary of Joshua and Samuel, and from Colon 
Thomson’s narrative we may try to trace what progress 
has been made in the intervening period. British 
rule, we know, has done a good deal. Only eight 
years after the Bishop’s journey, for instance, one 
native ruler was induced to agree ‘‘ to abstain from 
the practices of former Rajas as to cutting off ears and 
noses, extracting eyes, or otherwise mutilating and 
torturing ”’. 

Patience, inexhaustible in quantity, is needed, 
Colonel Thomson tells us of a visit to a village wher 
the leading inhabitants, to please the authorities, had 
had their children duly vaccinated—with water! 
Nothing, he says, is to be done; you must wait until 
the next outbreak of small-pox, when, it may be, the 
parents will repent of an opportunity missed and s 
acquire wisdom. The British propagator of progress 
is a sower of seed who must be thankful if a very few 
of his grains bear fruit; but he cannot compel the 
harvest, and he must not slacken in his efforts. Truly 
a rare combination of qualities is required. Zeal for 
sanitation, for example, must be nicely tempered s 
that it shall as little as possible seem to cross the wil 
of the gods who send disease. 

He who would influence the real Indian people must 
add to his stock of twentieth-century knowledge a store 
of medizeval sympathies, and to acquire these he must 
mix with the masses. Colonel Thomson considers 
that our present system of government tends to build 
walls between the races. Officials, he says, are less in 
camp and on tour than of old, and are more given to 
accepting second-hand information from the small body 
of educated Indians whose members too often have 
completely lost touch with native sentiment as it exists 
among the millions. Something, perhaps, must be 
allowed for the belief inherent in the retired man that 
his department is conducted less well than in the good 
old days, but his statements deserve consideration. 
The question is not whether certain chosen natives 
should or should not take a larger share in gover 
ment, but whether the method of selection is right. 
Too much importance seems to be attached to the way 
in which the aspirant for any position of responsibility, 
great or small, public or private, may have acquitted 
himself in a ‘‘ literary ’? examination. Even those who 
do not pass record their failures on their visiting-cards 
to tell the world they have taken at least one step 00 
the road of ambition, and, as the higher Eastern 
intellects do not easily subdue themselves to this 
Western superstition, the system is fruitful only of a 
crop of mediocrities. Colonel Thomson’s book makes 
us ask whether enough attention is paid to that side 
of India which cannot be reduced to statistics— 
—whether, as a French writer said, we are not apt to 
starve the Oriental on the spiritual side? Our idea 
cultivating it seems symbolised by Indian under 
graduates at Oxford who, to escape Divinity Modera 
tions, must read Burke. 
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NOVELS. 
“yrs, Martin’s Man.” By St. John G. Ervine. Maunsel. 
6s. 

T was Mr. Martin’s destiny to do evil that good 
might come ; for the evil that he did only tended to 
and broaden and sweeten the lives of all who 
were tied to his wicked heels. More especially there 
was Mrs. Martin, who found in the squalor of her 
fate an opportunity to become tolerant and wise. 
She is like that creature in Browning’s astonish- 
poem who, when everything was prepared to 
drive him to the only open way of destruction, was 
suddenly saved in an unexpected and simple way. The 
salvation of Mrs. Martin is also the salvation of Mr. 
Ervine’s tale. We only consent to endure the Irish 
brute, as only the young Irish dramatist can paint 
him, because he is no more than the black background 
in a study of silver-grey. Even so, Mrs. Martin’s 
man occasionally seems darker than is just to the 
mere male who deserts his wife. We cannot, indeed, 
avoid suspecting that Mrs. Martin’s man is none 
other than the Evil One himself; and that Mr. Ervine’s 
hatred has in it something of the odium theologicum. 
This same odium is visited also upon all the seedy 
middle ways of Belfast life; and it sometimes turns 
to tract or caricature what was meant for a steady 
vision. This vision will come to Mr. Ervine—it comes 
already in glimpses here and there—as it came to Mrs. 
Martin; for, if he merely denounces the man, he 
clearly understands the woman. She grows as natur- 
ally as heather out of the poverty and starvation of 
her bad soil. The spirit matters and the spirit wins 
in Mr. Ervine’s story; and the means are justified 

whereby that victory is made complete. 


By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


“What a Woman Wants.” 
Heinemann. 6s. 
The pathetic faithfulness of woman, her capacity 
for continued adoration of the man on whom she 
has set her affections long after he has proved him- 
self utterly worthless, is the theme of Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney’s new story. What a woman wants, what 
she must have, is a man to love. Nothing else really 
matters. This seems to be Mrs. Dudeney’s reading of 
her sex. And she makes it abundantly clear that with 
the typical primitive woman whom she is considering 
the qualities of the individual man do not matter very 
much. Her idealism will supply all deficiencies. 
Chrismas Hamlyn, brought up on a small Sussex 
farm, meets her first adventure, at a moment when 
she was ripe for love, in the person of a happy-go-lucky 
sailor out for a ‘‘ lark ’’. He takes her on the beach, 
makes ardent love to her, and, after pledging her to be 
true to him, sails away and forgets her. But Chrismas 
never forgets. Her sisters one by one marry and 
depart, but she remains on at home in pathetic loneli- 
ness to help her mother, who is weary with the toil of 
life and the bearing of fourteen children. At last in 
middle-age Chrismas meets again her sailor, now a 
widower with a child, and in the end her love prevails 
and she marries him. ‘‘ It’s you I wants’, she sobbed, 
“I wants you. There’s nothing else for women ”’. 

Mrs. Dudeney writes well and her characters carry 
conviction. Although her story deals with the drab 
side of life it is not depressing. She has an eye for 
beauty, and can find it in all sorts of unexpected places 


and people. 


“His Love Story.” 
Boon. 6s. 

Although overladen with sentiment and _ quite 
unnecessary French, this is a brightly written novel. 
It is the story of a French officer of noble family who 
falls in love with a charming American girl of bound- 
less wealth on the eve of his departure for Algiers. 
His honour forbids declaration of his love owing to his 
poverty, and it is only after many adventures and some 
hard fighting, in which he is seriously wounded, 
Separated from his regiment, and reported lost, that 


By Marie Van Vorst. Mills and 


less of conventionality, determines to find him at all 
costs, and she arrives on the scene in time to save his 
life. 

All the characters in the book are the pleasant stock 
people of fiction, delineated according to recognised 
methods. The most attractive person is a delightful 
Irish terrier who shares his master’s adventures, saves 
him from death, and incidentally acts as the deus ex 
machina in bringing the lovers together. No one but 
a real lover of dogs could have given us such a con- 
vincing study of dog life. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
from x 


Paganini astounded the whole world ; Spohr, by the solidity 
of his personality and the thoroughness of his musicianship, 
more than held his own against the more brilliant apparitions 
of the first half of the nineteenth century; Joseph Joachim, 
by his superb mastery of his instrument and his whole-hearted 
devotion to what he considered true art, dominated musical 
Europe He had no battles to fight ; from 
the beginning he had things much as he wished them ; he never 
grew restive under criticism, or, at any rate, never publicly 
showed any sign of irritation; he had an immense following, 
and even those who felt the narrowness of the man and in 
his later years his inaccurate intonation always joyfully conceded 
that he was a consummate violinist doing his best according 
to his lights in the teeth of a serious, almost disastrous, physical 
disability. We grumbled when he played out of tune, and we 
grew indignant when a certain section of the Press insisted 
that not his ear but ours was wrong. But that is all past now, 
and all the world acknowledges that no greater interpreter of 
Bach and Beethoven has lived. So far there has been little 
opportunity of judging the personality of the man and his 
influence for good or evil on his art. The biographies are 
mostly wild eulogy. These letters, lately translated and pub- 
lished, do not help us much. They leave us wondering whether 
the reserve of the man was natural, whether he really kept 
much in reserve, whether he purposely shrouded himself in 
mystery. True, he speaks out at times, but mainly in a con- 
ventional strain that does not distinguish him from thousands 
of Germans of his period. Thus in 1870 he was convinced that 
the French were wholly evil, and in the hour of victory he showed 
no generosity, but, on the contrary, the bitterest acrimony. 
Acknowledging Bach and Beethoven as the masters of masters, 
he placed after them Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Brahms. 
He could not be content simply to dislike the music of Wagner 
and all Liszt’s musical doings—he must needs regard them as 
criminals to be avoided lest his pure soul should be contaminated. 
He refused his share of homage to Beethoven at a festival given 
in honour of that master; Wagner and Liszt were also to take 
part, and his dread of them overwhelmed his reverence for 
Beethoven. That his feelings were largely personal is shown by 
his having been one of the signatories of the petition begging 
the Leipzig Conservatoire to dismiss Brendl, whose sin was that 
he published Wagner’s essay “Judaism in Music”. In a 
thousand ways, in fact, he showed himself infinitely narrower 
and more prejudiced than one would have dreamed possible of 
a master who could play Beethoven as he played him. In dealing 
with a rather enigmatical person, however, we must be fair. 
He helped hundreds, probably thousands, of poor students on 
their way; he did not attach himself to Brahms but gave that 
composer when a young man the introduction to Schumann 
that first brought him into notice. He was loyal to his friends, 
and he retained their loyalty. After all, the Wagnerites have no 
reason to complain of his narrowness. Width of vision was not 
a fault of his time, and Wagner by no means erred in this 


respect. 

Miss Nora Bickley’s translation is adequate, and if she does 
not get much vivacity into her language we must remember 
that Joachim and his correspondents all took themselves very 
seriously. Mr. Fuller Maitland’s preface is superfluous. 


“ La Maison aux Panonceaux.”” By Lady Frazer. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 5s. net. 


Great as are the riches of France in literature, it is strange to 
note how comparatively little of the treasure has fallen to the 
young. Very many French men and women confess to having 
been bored by the books of their childhood. We do not forget 
Perrault, Mme. Daulnoz, and a much expurgated La Fontaine, 
nor yet a few charming tales by Balzac and Daudet, not to 
mention the thrilling romances of Jules Verne, yet there does 
seem to be considerable need for such stories as Lady Frazer 
writes. “La Maison aux Panonceaux” first commands our 
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of its author’s gift for narrative, its simple pathos, and its 
intimacy with the life of a land where homes are seldom open 
to the curious observer. Though not dealing with the present 
war, it helps us to picture the stir caused by the alarms of war 
in a quiet country town of France. In England, certainly, the 
book should be welcomed as a relief to the stereotyped school- 
texts as well as for the reasons already mentioned, and we have 
little doubt that it will be well received by the children of the 
two nations for whom it is intended. It is a fine story of a brave 
man and a brave girl, and despite its brief glimpse of romance, it 
will meet with the approval even of those careful mothers who 
find a dangerous tendency in “ Paul et Virginie ”’. 

By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. Lane. 12s. 6d- 

ne 


Mrs. Horace Tremlett is a bright writer, who narrates her 
experiences of a trip through purt of the “ Dark Continent ”, 
made with an expedition prospecting for tin. She took with her, 
as she tells us, “a stout heart and a strong constitution”, and 
she returned having made many interesting observations in 
out-of-the-way places and taken a series of good photographs. 
Owing to the fact that the white population of Nigeria—the 
country she visited—is almost exclusively male, the author 
remarks that she felt like a stray cat in a dog show, but she 
seems to have enjoyed herself for all that. “If”, she says, 
“‘I were a leading light in the great Feminist Movement, it 
would be my chief aim to induce those in authority to remove 
the ban on wives in Nigeria”, and so dispose of part of the 
problem of the unwanted woman at home. The method strikes 
us as a trifle too rough and ready for general application, but why 
should it not be tried on some of those very “ leading lights ” 
she mentions, if, or when, they begin to blaze again? Of 
course, the Nigerian male might object, but, after all, it would 
be only one more hardship to add to the many which the colonial 
pioneer always has to face. Seriously, however, the objection 
to women in these untamed places goes much deeper than man’s 
desire “to grub about unshaven in his pyjamas”. It usually 
takes a year or two of residence in them to discover how utterly 
impossible they are as homes. Mrs. Tremlett writes under the 
attraction of their novelty. 


“Eton in the ’Eighties.”” By Eric Parker. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 

A few days ago the reviewer was reading the written opinion 
of an old public school boy on this book. We shall not disclose 
whether he came from Harrow or Giggleswick ; it only matters 
that he had left school for more than half a century and that 
“Eton in the ’Eighties” made him bristle with rage. What 
right, said he, has Mr. Parker to name Boveney Weir “ the 
finest bathing place in the world”, and what possible interest 
can there be in reading who played “ goals” in such and such 
aschool match? We quote his plaint merely because it expresses 
perfectly the exclusive character of this book. Even among 
Etonians, we fancy, it will receive some rather strong, though 
quite good-natured criticism, for its author is heart and soul 
a colleger, and is clearly inclined to look back with amused 
tolerance on the great body of Oppidans. He tries to be just 
to them, but the cloven hoof, or, we should say, the cloth gown, 
cannot be hidden. Most of his memories have, however, a 
delightful flavour for those who are not to be offended by a 
suspicion of gentle arrogance, and there are many little touches 
whose effect must be to set every other old Etonian in similarly 
reminiscent mood. Some of the character sketches of masters 
will, too, be appreciated by many generations which have come 
and gone both before and since his time. Of Mr. Frank Tarver, 
for instance, he says: “ The best teacher of French we had, but 
it was possible for the unregenerate to wish to be taught French 
not so well”. Again, of Mr. Luxmoore: “ If he desired this or 
that to be done, you did not argue as to whether or not it should 
be done quickly”. No Etonian who was ever up to either of 
those disciplinarians will question the absolute soundness of the 
author’s judgment. 


QUARTERLIES. 

The “ Quarterly Review” is very pleasant to handle in its 
latest form. The plan of issuing each number in two parts 
has certainly pleased its subscribers, so far as we are able to 
learn. All the articles but two in the present number are upon 
subjects connected with the war. The neutrality of Belgium, 
work at the Admiralty, the conditions of trade and industry— 
these topics are all discussed with authority ; but we will turn 
at once to Sir Valentine Chirol’s article upon the story of German 
influence in Turkey. This is an account, admirable in proportion, 
of the diplomatic relations between Turkey and Germany, 
virtually from the accession of William II. Bismarck saw the 
value of friendly relations with Turkey ; but he was distinctly 
hostile to the policy of Eastern adventure begun by the present 
Kaiser. William II. parted with his wise and able counsellor 
upon this score. The dismissal of Bismarck came immediately 
after the Kaiser’s visit to Constantinople. In a sense that 
visit was the beginning of the present trouble. German policy 
has since looked steadfastly to the East and used an evil influence 


at every stage of the Balkan problem. The Kaiser’s fri : 
for Abdul Hamid crippled Lord Salisbury and his successors jn 
dealing with the policy of Abdul in Armenia. Not for , 
moment has German influence in Turkey ceased to work evil 
in Europe and Asia. Only for a few months, when the Turkish 
Revolution made all uncertain, has the German hold been really 
shaken. It was reasserted after the revolution as soon as tha 
first flare of sentimental enthusiasm died down. The 
agents could afford to wait for this. Their grip was fast upon the 
finance and commerce of the country. German power came to 
fullness in Turkey when Enver, the Teutophil, succeeded 
Kiamil, the friend of England, and the one man who might haye 
made the Revolution in Turkey a real parting of the ways, 
Enver is now supreme, able and unscrupulous, but blind with 
ambition and credulous belief in his star. The story, first to 
last, of Germany’s intrusion into the East by way of Turkey— 
acting at one time in person of the Kaiser, at another th 
the Austrian foreign Office—is clearly and graphically told by 
Sir Valentine Chirol. His article is a notable contribution to 
the literature of the war. 

Many readers of the “ Quarterly ” will welcome the study 
Percy Lubbock on the novels of Edith Wharton. Mrs. Wharton's 
sincerity and intellectual power put her among the first novelists 
of the day. She is one of the few living novelists who ar 
worthy to be read closely and studied in detail. 


The “ Edinburgh Review ”’ concludes with an article by the editor; 
but we have already dealt in Notes of the Week with Mr. Cox's 
opinions on militarism. We therefore turn back to Mr. J. A. R, 
Marriott’s article on the Low Countries. This is a really able 
history of British policy on the Continent. The declaration 
of war in August last is here seen to be an historical corollary of 
our diplomacy since convoys to pass between London and 
the European capitals. The details of the story are i 
clear in Mr. Marriott’s narrative. He concludes: “To one 
maxim of statecraft, to one line of policy, England has been, as 
the above pages prove, extraordinarily constant. Against the 
predominance of any one Power we have always stood as ada 
mant, and we have consistently used the Low Countries as the 
most convenient weapon with which to resist such predominance, 
Each Power which has in turn threatened the European equili- 
brium has announced its ambitious design by an assault upon 
the independence of the Low Countries. By the side of the Low 
Countries England has invariably taken her stand.” 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, in another article, proves to us by example 
that the poetry of war, so far as the Napoleonic wars are con- 
cerned, is rarely of the best. The war-poetry of Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wordsworth is poor for the most part: the only 
level poet of war being Campbell, by nature a ballad-singer. Sir 
Gilbert Murray, in an article full of easy learning and grace, 
discusses the idea of immortality as it has persisted through & 
hundred generations. We would also commend Lord Sydenham’s 
strong refutation of many illusions which the war has dispelled. 
—notably the great illusion of Norman Angell. The only objec- 
tion to Lord Sydenham’s criticism is that it gives undue impor- 
tance to the views of a man who has no new thing to say and no 
new way of saying it. Most of us master the elements of the 
doctrine of international trade in the class-room, and are there- 
fore spared Norman Angell’s enthusiasm for restating them 
before the public in undergraduate English. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTMHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


the Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 
Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY 
and 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 


issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL U!FE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXOEED £2,080,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFreD James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Vacentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H, J. Braczy, Esq. Sir Jonn Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H, E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernen Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp FARRER. Rosert Henry Scert, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hen. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
0a Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, -- MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 


The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 
= or to any Branch Office of the Society. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Business PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 

SIONS, FarM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBY 


Prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all of the 
kingdom.—Offices : 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


XUM 


SERBIAN RELIEF FUND, 


66 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


PRESIDENT: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
VICE PRESIDENTS : 
H.E. CARDINAL BOURNE. 
The EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
The LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 
Rev. F. B. MEYER 


CHAIRMAN +, « Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 
HON. TREASURER .. Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart. 
HON. SEC... .. Mr.R.W.SETON-WATSON,D.Litt. 
BANKERS .._.. __.. London County and Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., St. James's Sq., S.W. 


E F Cable has been received by the 
Chairman Messrs. G. M. Trevelyan and 
Seton-Watson, now investigating the actual conditions 
in Serbia, and advising on the expenditure of relief: 


Serbia, 

New Yezr’s Day, 1916. 
SERBIA’S NEEDS GREATER THAN EVER. 
Her heroic victory has been dearly bought. One 
hundred thousand weunded, including many Austrian 
Prisoners, crowd . every corner at improvised 
hospitals. Many mecessities for wounded simply 
unattainable. 
Tee greatest cossible service Britain can render 
her ally is to supply MEDICAL STORES in much 
Greater quantities than our fund has hitherto 
provided. There is great shortage of MEDICATED 
COrTON—twenty thousand metres used daily 
—PLASTER and WABDING almost exhausted. 
BLANKETS for Troops URGENTLY NEEDED. Sheets 
in many Hospital Wards are a rare luxury 
There is great need for condensed milk, tea, biscuits— 
and, above ali, THICK UNSLEACHED CALICO, which 
local sub-committees will distribute as Raw Material 
for Clothes—thus providing employment for the 
Destitute. HEROISM AND SUFFERING UNIVERSAL 
throughout the country. Richest districts now 
recovered have keen ravaged by a merciless enemy. 
Towns and Villages destroyed. Help Serbia in her 
war of Liberation ! 

Signed: R. W. SETON-WATSON, 
M. TREVELYAN. 


Cheques should be sent to Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart. 
Hon. Treasurer, Serbian Relief Fund, 55 Berners Street, 
London, W.., or to the Bankers. 

ALL Parcels should be addressed to Mrs. CARRINGTON 
WILDE, care of the Serbian Legation, 195 Queen's Gate, S.W. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
No. 753 (Just Published) 
Contains original Manuscripts of great importance by 
BURNS, THACKERAY, SWINBURNE, WASHINGTON 
IRVING, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, MARK TWAIN, and 
ROBERT and ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
and Books and Relics of 
THE BROWNINGS and ALFRED AUSTIN, 


With some Illustrations. Post free on application. . 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Messrs. Sotheran’s War Room is at 43 Piccadilly. 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 
Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s.d £s. 4. 


Quarter 7 1 7. 
Cheques and M Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. Pa 
In the event of any ee 4 a experienced in obtaining 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be giad to be 
informed immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


INSURANCE 
NEw Lire Business. 


O far only two British life offices have issued reports 
for the year 1914, but in several more cases pre- 
liminary announcements with respect to new business 
transactions have been made, and the general opinion 
already formed is that, notwithstanding the war, the 
volume of ordinary assurances completed in 1914 was 
not at all unsatisfactory, being probably in excess of 
the average shown for the last few years. The figures 
published by the management of the London Life Asso- 
ciation are indeed exceptionally encouraging, inasmuch 
as the support given by the public is not attributable to 
the canvassing of agents, who have never been 
employed. This society, at any rate, did well last year, 
as its net life assurances were nearly 60 per cent. 
greater than in 1913, and amounted to a total sum of 
£814,958, out of £957,458 actually assured. The 
Star Assurance Society, which is also managed with 
commendable enterprise, equally appears to have made 
satisfactory progress, the previous aggregate of 
41,058,068 being increased to £1,086,574, while the 
large sum of £38,497 was secured in the way of annual 
premiums, after re-assurances had been deducted. 

North of the Tweed, again, the returns so far made 
afford confirmatory evidence, fresh records having been 
established by both the Scottish Provident Institution 
and the Century Insurance Company. The former cflice 
operates, as is well known, mainly among the thrifty 
classes, who must have felt the effects of the war not 
less severely than other sections of the community ; 
but it nevertheless completed 2,922 policies for 
42,078,063, of which £423,400 was re-assured. This 
amount is considerably the largest in the history of the 
institution, and is equally so when deduction is made 
of the £100,000 of short term policies taken out to 
secure contingent bonuses. Whether the new premium 
income obtained in 1914 was larger or smaller than in 
1913 remains to be seen, but it is evident that the 
demand for life assurance protection in the districts 
covered by the institution’s agents must have been 
unusually brisk, and the presumption is that the report 
will prove most favourable. In the case of the other 
Scottish office named a more exact comparison of the 
results of the two years is possible. In 1913 the sums 
assured completed by the Century were £381,812, and 
the new premiums totalled £15,690, whereas for last 
year the recorded amounts were £392,383 and £20,308 
respectively. A third Northern office—the Scottish 
Amicable Life Assurance Society—has also made a 
brief intimation in regard to its 1914 new business, 
stating that the sum assured was £850,000, of which 
£86,000 was reassured. The net assurances 1 ust 
therefore have amounted to £764,000, which, although 
not quite a record, can be regarded as an excellent 
year’s work, seeing what a small percentage of the 
premium income is spent. 

In the case of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Office a slight set-back, attributed to the effects of the 
war, is, on the other hand, reported by the directors, 
who state that at the end of July last the new business 
exceeded that of 1913 for the corresponding period by 
497,925. Proof accounts since issued show that the 
decrease was represented by £72,934 in sums assured, 
and by 129 in the number of policies issued. A some- 
what noticeable contraction consequently occurred, and 
in the last five months of the year the society must have 
done very badly indeed. In this instance a complete 
success during the first seven months was converted 
into a defeat by the sudden dislocation which suc- 
ceeded the outbreak of hostilities, but the accounts of 
this office are not, all the same, really discouraging, 
because the year 1913 completed a quinquennial period, 
and the assurances were naturally more numerous and 
for larger amounts than usual. In view of this fact com- 
parison should be made with the year 1909, when the 
Society had similarly commenced a new quinquennium, 
and its rate of expenditure was somewhat higher. We 
then obtain the following contrast : 


Policies Net Sum New Annual _Singi, 
Issued. Assured. Premiums. Premiums, 

Year. No. 4 4 £ 
1909 701 4471634 15,501 51388 
1914 571 402,645 12,840 1,708 


To no very serious extent, therefore, did the busi. 
ness of this office fall off last year, and it is more thay 
probable that its ill-luck was due to special influences 
which were less severely felt, or not felt at all, in othe 
cases. Even the Abstainers and General Insurang 
Co., of Birmingham, appears to have nearly held its 
own in 1914, for its report shows that 1,307 policies 
for £279,056 were completed, against 1,613 fo 
£326,805 in 1913 and 1,597 for £320,833 in the pre 
ceding year. In not a single instance, therefore, » 
far as is known, has the war brought life assurang 
business to anything like a standstill; indeed, th 
statements made by the various managements indicate 
that the aggregate return for last year will prove one 
of the most favourable in recent years. Several offices, 
besides those already mentioned, will, as a matter of 
fact, report record totals, and only a few compara 
tively obscure concerns are known to have been 
seriously neglected. 


AUSTRALIAN 


MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Est. SOCIETY. 1849, 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
Funds, £32,000,000. Annual Income,'£4,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. , 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase by Bonus exceeding 
50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

ECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and 
ee of the Gountry and the Empire, and imnrove 
the moral and physical condition of the by 
bringing about the adoption of Unive Military 

Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
s. d. | £s. 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
110 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5&.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents.—-FEBRUARY, 1915. 


War and Social Democracy. By W. H. Mallock. 

Will the War End Militarism? II. By Archibald Hurd. 
The American Note. By James Davenport Whelpley. 

What I Found Out in the House of a German Prince. II. 
The War and Women’s Employment. By Janet E. Courtney. 
Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy. By Richard Bagot. 

Italia Irredenta. By Politicus. 

A Hou-e. By Helen Mackay. 

Frank Smedley. By S. M. Ellis. 

The Vatican and the War. By Robert Dell. 

Boy Scouts in War Time. By Captain Cecil Price. 

The New Army and the Recruiting Problem. By John B. C. Kershaw, F.S.S. 
Modern Battle Craft. By Captain Clarence Wiener. 

Russia and Liberalism. By Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 

A Reformed Income Tax. By J. E. Allen. 

The Sea God's Address to Bran. By Alfred Perceval Graves. 
English Life and the English Stage. By John F. Macdonald. 
The History of the War. 
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= GERMANY AND ENGLAND The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900. 


By Prof. J. A, Cramb. 
Also by Prof. Cramb. 


THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


By FRANCIS H. SKRINE. Second Edition. With 3 
— Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. Cambridge Historical 
es. 


The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. By 


WM. MILLER, M.A. With 4 maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Series. 


1849. N 1 Courts-Martial NAY 
aval Courts-Martial. By DAVID HANNAY. 
),000, With a Biographical Note and Portrait of the With coven plates. Demy Sve. %s net. 
Author. 5s. net. 
= “* A faithful, vivid picture of some of the hard, rough phases of life 
Prof. Cramb traces the growth of Imperialism, whether in the Navy in the latter part of the seventeenth and i in the eighteenth 
conscious or unconscious, from the earliest times—he shows how centuries... annay traces the origin and growth of nava 
it is subject to the ‘‘ law of Tragedy,’’ how it has been influenced aguas with ‘sil and insight.""—Shipbuilding and Shipping 
by Religion, and finally, as the climax, he deals with the future of 
exceeding Great Britain and of her Imperial System and Mission. Zeus: a Study in Ancient Religion. 
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EC. oes: <a a plates, and 569 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo. 
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The Mystery in the Drood Family. 
GUE AND AFTER. FEBRUARY. 
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new theory concerning the plot of Dickens's unfinished 
THE RAPE OF BELGIUM AND THE ‘PLAN’ THAT FAILED. novel. 
By Sir — Barclay (Vice-President of the Institute of 
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ECTED EXPERIENCES IN AUGUST. By Jessica 
a. 
; CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE — NOTE, The French Romanticists, an Anthology of 
Verse and Prose selected and annotated by H. F. 
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A REPLY A PROM BITIONIST, by Robert | | The Romantic Movement in French 
Literature traced by a Series of Texts Selected 


(i) A REPLY FROM A BREW 
TEMPERANCE REFORM IN RUSSIA 
By a Right — Bishop Frodsham. 
LE COMTE DE MUN Eugene Tavernier. and Edited by H. F. STEWART and ARTHUR 
TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


NIETZSCHE AND DARWINISM. By the Right. Rev. Bishop Mercer. 
THE IMMORALITY OF THE MODERN eR STORY AND 


BURGLAR AY. H. R. D. May. 
ENGLAND'S ‘COMMERCIAL WAR' ON GERMANY: A CONVERSA. 
—— TION IN SPAIN. Communicated by Mrs. Bernard Whishaw. The Golden Legend. _ Lives of the Saints trans- 


lated by WILLIAM CAXTON from the Latin of 
JACOBUS DE VORAGINE. Selected and Edited by 
GEORGE V. O'NEILL, S.J., M.A , Professor of English, 
University College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 


The Church of England and Epis- 
copacy. By A. J. MASON, D.D., Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


THE BAH\I MOVEMENT: WITH SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MEETINGS WITH ABDUL BAHA. By Mrs. Holbach. 
TIMBER SUPPLIES AND THE WAR. By E. P. Stebbing (Head of the 
Forestry Department. Edinburgh University 
ALSACE-LORRAINE A YEAR AGO: IMPRESSIONS OFA 
AMERICAN By A. L. 
London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 
The Bible of To-day. By Rev. ALBAN 


By W. DALTON. BLAKISTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 
net. Postage 4d. Physical Geography. By PHILIP LAKE, 


M.A. With 20 plates, 162 text-figures and 7 “maps. 
The Standard Book on the Standard Card Game. 


Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London 


ED. The West Strand Publishing Co., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


30 January hii? 


The Right Hon. Lord Atrepate, Leeds. 
Sir Percy E.ty Bates, Bart., Liverpool. 


Rosert Clover Beaztey, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir Benjamin Bownrinc, Bart., Liver- 


Frank Duptey Docker, 
Freperick Hynpe Fox, 


Davin Davies, Esq., M.P., Llandinam. 


LIABILITIES 


Franky, Esq., S 
Simpson Gee, Esq., 


Freperick Witt1am Nasu, Esq., Birmingham. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Subscribed Capital, £22,947,804 0 0 Paid-up Capital, £4,780,792 10 0 Reserve Fund, £4,000,000 0 0 


{DIRECTORS. 


Sm EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managin. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 


013 


Director. 


Esq., C.B., Birmingham. 


The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P., London. 
Liverpool. 
effi 


The Right Hon. Lord Rotnernam, “Manchester, 
Tuomas Roypen, Esq., Liverpool. 


Sir JosepH Weston-Stevens, Bristol. 
GtassRooK, Esq., Swansea. 
pool. Howarp Gwyrtner, Esq., London. The Right Hon. Sir ant: Wuson, 
Joun Avexanper Curistiz, Esq., London. Artuur T. Keen, Esq., Birmingham. K.C.B., K.C.M.G., mcon. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Joint General Managers: J. M. Mappers, S. B. Murray, F. Hype, E. W. Woottey. 


AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1914. 


Secretary: E. J. Morris. 


s. d. 
So Bald per Share oa 1,012,817 Shares of £12 cach. 10 0 
” Balance of Profit and Loss Account 421,285 6 11 
Current, Deposit Accounts 788 5 


732,736 
7,210,915 3 3 
*Owing to the War, these Investments have been valued at or under prices 
current onthe 27th of july, 1914, the date of the last official making-up before the 


closing of the Stock Exchange. Investments made since that date are valued at 
cost or under. 


£142,540,144 9 4 


£ s. 
Sy Coch & hand (including Gold Coin £8,000,000) and Cash 
at Bank of England 33,196,458 18 7 
» Money at Call and at Short Notice’ and Siock Exchange 
Loans 9,865,226 9 10 
»*Investments £ s. d. 
Consols, War Loan, and other British 
Government Securities (of which 
000 Is is lodged for Public 
Accounts) .. ‘ 5,428,379 18 5 
tocks Guaranteed by the British 
Government, India Stocks, Indian 
Railway Guaranteed Stocks and 
Debentures .. -- 616,144 710 
ce Stocks, British Corporation 
tocks 2,563,204 0 5 
Colonial and Foreign Government 
vi en 2 
18, 978,221 5 8 
» Billsof Exchange .. 14,085,806 6 2 
70,225,713 0 3 
on Ouerent Loans on and 
other Accounts .. 62,424,615 11 6 
» Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra. ?7,210,915 3 3 
» Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches 2,678,900 14 4 


EDWARD H. HOLDEN Chairman and Managing Director. 
W.G. BRADSHAW, Deputy-Chairman. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at H 


Lonpon, 8th January, 1915. 


ARTHURT. KEEN, 


GEORGE FRANKLIN, } Directors. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 
ead Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 
ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice, We 
have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of 
opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of 
our information, and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company 


We have satisfied 


WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CuHarterep ACCOUNTANTS, 
Auditors, 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 
SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 


‘Evening 
Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘‘ Gossip about Books,” 


Thursday ; Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “ 


every 
Magazine 
Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


ExEcuTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 


bd 
Reviews, 


DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 5 


SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Booxs, Otp Lacs, Furs, MusicaLt INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the —— are held as required. 

Valuations for Estate and Legacy Du 


— 
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London County & Westminster Ban 


(ESTABLISHED; IN 1836.) LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


Capital £14,000,000 in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Paid-up Capital- £3,500,000. | Reserve - - £4,000,000. 
! The Rt. Hon. The Viscount GoscCHEN, Chairman. 
WALTER LEAF, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Joint General Ma 
F. J. BARTHORPE. 
J. W. BuckuurstT. 


Secretary. 
A. A. KEMPE, 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1914. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
4 s. | CAsH— 4 5. d. 4 5. 
CaritaL—Subscribed £14,000,000 In hand and at Bank of 
England ... 22,524,004 6 3 


yo0,000 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid ... +s 3,500,000 0 O Money at Call and 
INVESTMENTS DEPRECIATION ACCOUNT ... ose 250,000 28,159,536 17 4 
CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ... +++ 90,312,553 © | BILLS DISCOUNTED ... on 18,369,283 11 7 
CmcuLar NOTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, COMMIS- | *INVESTMENTS— 
SION LOANS, AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including | Consols (of which 
provision for Contingencies ... ii «s+ 2,019,037 16 1 | £1,400,210 is lodged for 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS ... 4182,337 17 9 Public Accounts), War 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS NEGOTIATED ... sei 93,730 0 Oo Loan, and other Securi- 
REBATE ON BILLS fot due ... - abe as 96,782 4 9 | ties of, or guaranteed by, 
Prorit AND Loss BALANCE, as below ... on 531,987 3 the British Government 10,550,730 12 8 
| Indian Government Stock, 
and Indian Government 
Guaranteed Railway 
Debentures 1,138,458 6 4 
This statement does not include the onial Government 
Bank’s liability under its guarantee to 
the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Limited, eritish 
*Investments officially quoted have been Other Investments ++ 1,736,440 7 8 
valued at or under prices current on sam West. 14,647,092 12 7 
27 July, the date of the last official MINSTER BANK (PARIS) 
making up before the closing of the Lnarrep— ’ 
Stock Exchange. Investments made feo Shares 
since that date are valued at cost or Seared fully peid 
47 10s. paid 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND 
OTHER ACCOUNTS (including 
pre-moratorium Stock Ex- 
change Loans) ... 46,617,340 18 5 
LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR 
ACCEPTANCES, as per contra... 182,337 17 9 
BILLS NEGOTIATED, as per 
- BANK AND OTHER PREMISES 
(at cost, amounts 
written off) eos 77,806 4 8 
£113,986,428 1 10 £113,986,428 1 10 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSs ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Interest paid to Customers ... _ st 922,586 12 1 | By Balance brought forward from 
» Salaries and all other expenses, including 31 December, 1913 ... sal a eee 156,644 11 6 
Income Tax and Auditors’ and Directors’ », Gross Profit for the year, after 
Remuneration 1,299,809 12 § making provision for Bad 
» Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Debts and Contingencies, 
Account 06,782 4 9 and including Rebate 
» Interim Dividend of 10% per cent. paid in brought forward from 3 
» Amount written off Investments, for Depre- 
» Further Dividend of 10§ per cent., payable 
1 February next (making 214 per cent. 
for the year) £371,875 © 
» Balance carried forward 160,112 3 3 
Se 531,087 3 3 
43,550,640 12 6 43,559,640 12 6 
GOSCHEN, F. J. BARTHORPE, Joint General 
WALTER LEAF, Directors. J. W. BUCKHURST, Managers. 
MONTAGU C. TURNER, T. J. CARPENTER, Chie# Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. | 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the 
Certified Returns received from the Branches. 

We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, 
and examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and 
the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 

FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., } ‘diene: 


Lonpon, 18 January rors. : G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., 
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Head Office: 


1 5, Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C. 


CAPITAL—Paid-up 
Uncalled 


Reserve Liability on 
Subscribed Capital 


RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £2,000,000. 


£3,000,000 

2,300,000 
10,600,000 
15,900,000 


Number of Shareholders, 19,015. 


COLIN FREDERICK 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD 

WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Es SQ. 

Tue Ricut Hon. LORD INCHCAPE, K.C.S.L., 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER JOHNSTO N, 

CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS TAURIES so. 


K.C.LE. 


THOMAS ESTALL, Esg. 


EDWARD HUGH NORRIS WILDE, Esg. 


Directors. 


Joint General Managers. 
D. J. H. CUNNICK, Eso. 


Solicitors. 


HANT, E: 
Tue Ricnt Hon. Tur EARL OF LICHFIE ‘D. 


| FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARC 
GEORGE FORBES MAL Esq. 


| SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, — 
| ROBERT WIGRAM, Esg. 


FREDERICK ELEY, Esg. - 


WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


Eighty-Second Report of the Directors to be 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1914, and 
to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for the 
rebate of discount on current bills, A rofit, including £91,985 6s. 2d., brought 
forward, amounts to which ,000 has been placed to con- 
tingencies and the balance has been apgunpeioted as follows :— . 

s. d. 


Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. subject to deduction of 
Income Tax (£16,312 ros.) paid in August last .. 

A further Dividend of 7 per cent., subject to deduction 
of Income Tax (£20,562 ros. f making 16 wid cent. 
for the year, payable 4th proximo : 

Balance carried forward to 1915 oe oe oa 


270,000 0 


210,000 0 oO 
93,027 9 8 


$573,027 9 


be held on 28th January, 1915. 


presented at the Meeting of Shareholders to 


New Branches have been opened at Hendon, N.W., Cannock (Staffs), Dorchester 
Grainger St. West (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Ruthin, Stafford, Swindon, Weymouth, and 
Woolston (Southampton). 


The Directors retiring by rotation are the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Inchcape, 
| G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., and Colin F. Campbell, Esq., all of whom, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to elect 
the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Sir William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. 
W. B. Peat & Co.), and Mr. Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 


5,000,000 0 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including rebate on Bills 


PROFIT AND. LOSS ‘ACCOUNT :— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding {91,985 6s. 2d. brought 
from year 1913 os oe 
Less Interim Dividend, 9 per 
cent. subject to deduction 
of Income Tax (£16,312 ros.) 
in August last 
ividend of 7 per cent. sub- 
ject to deduction of In- 
come Tax (£20,562 10s.) 
ayable 4th February next 
toContingencies .. 


£773,027 9 8 
o Oo 


£270,000 


oo 


210,000 
200,000 
680,000 0 


Balance carried forward to1915_ oe 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1914. 
£ a. £ 
CAPITAL :— s. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, {10 ros. on ve ee ++ 420,000 90 © | Cash at Bank of England, and at Head Office and Branches ++ 16,125,106 6 6 
215,000 Shares of {60 each, £12 paid = ee «+ 2,580,000 0 ©| Money at Call and Short Notice oe ee os oe ++ 3,449,058 10 10 
3,000,000 0 O bg 1 
RESERVE FUND .. ee +. 2,000,000 0 0| INVESTMENTS VaLvep aT OR UNDER THE MARKET PRICES 


not due, provision for bad and doubtful debts, contingencies, &c. 74,916,017 19 2 
ACCEPTANCES ENDORSEMENTS Bus, on Account | 
of Custom: be 683,163 


70 § 


_ Brits Discountep, Loans, &c., including Stock Exchange Loans 


| Lrapitiry oF Customers For ACCEPTANCES, &c., aS sper Contra oe 


93,027 9 8) 
£80,692,208 19 3 


CURRENT ON 27TH JULY, 1914, AND THOSE PURCHASED SINCE 
THAT DATE AT COST PRICE OR UNDER :— 
British Government Securities .. 
(Of which £115,500 is lodged for public 
accounts. 

Indian and Colonial Government Securi- 
ties ; Debenture, Guaranteed, and Pre- ” 
ference Stocks of British Railways ; 4 
British Corporation, and Water Works 
Stocks .. 

Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and 
other Inv estments oe ee ee 


£7,310,771 14 1 


6,228,984 14 I0 


821,270 19 


14,361,027 8 4 


under Treasury Minute of 3rst October, 1914 .. 


++ 45,238,794 12 10 
683,163 10 § 
835,058 10 4 


Bank Premises in London and Country .. ° oe oe 


280,692,208 19 3 


M. O. FITZGERALD, 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, 


Directors. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, 


Office. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. 


the Company. 


January 18th, 1915. 


time to time, and Current Accounts ere conducted on the usual terms. 
At the Countr 


of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 
The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as r 


Branches. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the Returns from the Branches. 
correctness of the Cash Balances, and have verified the Investments held by the Bank, and the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice at the Head 
In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanation given to us an 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD., having numerous Branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home 
and eee affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the 
At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from 


Branches, Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 
The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also ‘effects the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers. 
ards the transactions of its customers. P 
Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank’s 


THOMAS ESTALL, 
D. J. H. CUNN ICk, 


oimt General Managers. 
FREDERICK ELEY, 


We have satisfied ourselves as to the 


as shewn by the Books and returns of 


WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, ) Auditors 
NICHOLAS EDWIN W: ATERHOUSE, 
Chartered Accountants. 


e Branches, free of charge. 
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_— THE 


UNION LONDON SMITHS BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
authorised Capital, £25,000,000.*? ' Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. 
paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 


NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS- UPWARDS OF 10,400. 


DIRECTORS. 
gr FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq., Deputy Governor. 
pRNEST W. BARNARD, Fsq. H. W. DRUMMOND, Esq. EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. 
THEODORE BASSETT, Esq. A. B, LESLIE-MELVILLE, Esq. GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esq. 
ALFRED F. BUXTON, Esq. JOHN MEWS, Esq. HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH, Esq. 
CHARLES C. CAVE, Esq. ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq. Rr. Hon. C. B. STUART WORTLEY, K.C., M.P. 
JOHN ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK, Esq. 84 HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Esq. ARTHUR M. H. WALROND, Esq. 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. aw 412.6 KENNETH L. C. PRESCOTT, Esq. Rr. How. Sm ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. , , BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, Esq. CHARLES H. R. WOLLASTON, Esq. 
Principal Office: 2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 
MANAGERS. 
H. H. HART, Town and Foreign. L. E. THOMAS, Country. 


F. W. ELLIS, Assistant Manager. 
H. G. HOLDERNESS, Deputy Assistant Manager. 


H.R. HOARE, Secretary. L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary. 


Trustee Department: 2 Princes Street, E.C. 
Lomparp Street Orrice (Smith, Payne, and Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, E.C. Cornutt Orrice (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Half-year ending 31st December, 1914. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 


Dr. LIABILITIES. ASSETS. Cr. 
Capital subscribed £22,934,100 on 229,347 wane each ; Cashin Hand ... it 143 
10 10s. per Share 8,554,785 10 0 in Bank of England on 6,069,869 5 8 
Invested in Consols, Ex % oe. bg Transvaal Money at Call and at Short Notice ... one oes 5,571,371 15 6 
Government 3% Ganante ease 1,150,000 0 © | Investments (Valued at or under prices cur- 
Curent Accounts ae 990,941,737 15 3 rent on the 27th July, 1914, the date of the 
Deposit Accounts tee eve 14,891,075 4 0 last official a up before the closing of 
45,832,802 19 3 the Stock Exchange. Investments made 
Aweptances and Guarantees . since that date are valued at cost or under.) — 
Labilities by indorsement on Foreign Billssold .. 42,287 6 6 Securities of and guaranteed by the British 
Other Accounts, including interest - on n Deposits unclaimed Government ons oe oe 2,356,419 16 0 
pDivdends, ete. 920,350 4 India Stock and Indian Railways Guaran- 
ite on t di ove ose eee ee eve 60,538 
Profit not due ¢ Stocks, ocks, “Railway and Water- 
Balance brought forward. ... cae oon £232,372 wor erence Stocks 
Net profit for the half-year ending 31st Colonial Stocks, F Foreign Government and 
December, 1914 280,682 4 9 Railway Debenture Bonds 8,628,447 1 11 
Other investments ... ine 319,901 14 7 
Less Amount ided in Profit and Loss 6,371,140 12 6 
Aecount, as below 150,000 0 0 Reserve Fund— 
368,055 2 3 618,500 Consols 
228,000 Exchequer Bonds, 1915. 
560,450 Transvaal 3% 
Guaranteed Stock ... 1,150,000 0 0 
Bills Discounted— 
(a) Three months and under 98,011,723 0 5 
(6) Exceeding Three months on 1,800,388 6 1 
Loans and Advances (including 
Treasury Minute of 31st October, 1914) - 21,400,500 9 7 
— of Customers on Acceptances and Guarantees, as per 
Liabilities of Customers jor indorsements, as per Contra 
chiefly freehold (at cost or under) «+ 1,526,928 111 
255,534,814 7 11 255,534,814 7 11 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
s. d. 
Interest allowed to Customers 15 6 | Profit un oth June, a 17 6 
Sdlaries, Contributions to Pension Fund, Bank Premises Account, Pro t for ing tst December, 1914, after 
and other expenses at Head Otfice and Branches 248,378 9 11 ful debts and payment of 
Rebate on Bills not due 60,538 9 4 Income 
for depreciation of Investments or other contingencies -» 150,000 0 0 
Dividend on 229,341 Shares at the rate of 10% 
perannum, less Income Tax £161,404 5 9 | 
Balance, being undivided profit carried for- 
ward to the next half-year ... ose 201,560 16 6 
363,055 2 3 
£1,117,245 17 £1,117,245 17 0 


FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor, 
L. E, SMITH, Deputy Governor, Directors. 
H.R. WOLLASTON, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE UNION OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, LIMITED. 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the correct- 
tess of the Cash and have verified the Investments held A the Bank, the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice and the Bills Discounted. We have 


LE . THOMAS, Manager (' 


H. H. HART, Manager (Town and yovion. 
S. H. BRIGGS, Chief Accountant. 


ha 
tthe Company's affairs according to the best of our information and and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Company. 
Lonpon, January 18th, 1915. Cc. W. M. KEMP Auditors. 
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Martin Secker’s 


Novels 


YOUNG EARNEST 


By Gilbert Cannan 
6s. 


‘‘ This is far the best novel that Mr. Cannan has yet written, 
and a very admirable piece of work.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘*He has written a chronicle which has all the vigour and 
vitality of an adventurous autobiography. 


MORN ING POST. 


COLUMBINE 


By Viola Meynell 
* 6s. 
**It is a book of beauty . . . and modern life and love seem 


well worth while when seen thus through so gracious and 
tender a temperament.” MORNING POST. 


**One can admire and delight in the ease and the intimacy 
of Miss Meynell’s study in character.” TIMES. 


SANINE 


By Michael Artzibashef 
6s. 


The first translation into English of a Russian novel which 
has already secured a European ao There is an 
Introduction by Gilbert Cannan. 


SINISTER STREET 
VOLUME TWO 


By Compton Mackenzie 
6s. 


The second and final volume containing Book Three: Dream- 
ing Spires, and Book Four: Romantic Education. 


‘It is no exaggeration to say that it puts Mr. Mackenzie in 


the front rank of contemporary novelists.” NATION. 
‘*It places the author definite'y at the head of the younger 
school of English fiction.” PUNCH. 


NOTE 


Mr. Secker published this week two new novels: ‘‘ Years 
of Plenty,” by Ivor Brown, a first book; and ‘‘ The Child 
at the Window,” by William Hewlett, the author of 
‘Uncle’s Advice.” He would cal! attention also to a 
recently published book, ‘‘ The Psychology of the Great 
War,” by G. R. Stirling Taylor, 2s. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, 
paper, and to four new titles in’The Art and Craft of Letters 
series—‘‘ Parody,” ‘‘Criticism,” ‘‘The Essay,” ‘‘The 
Ballad.” 1s. net each. These are just out. 
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